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STORY BY JOHN PUDNEY—See page 9 



Every Wednesday—Threepence 

DRAMATIC MEETING OF 
TWO EXPLORERS 

Celebrating a historic encounter in 
Encounter Bay 

yy crowd of 600 Australian schoolchildren were among the 
2000 people who recently celebrated a historic meeting in 
Encounter Bay 150 years ago. It was the meeting of Captain 
Matthew Flinders of the British ship Investigator, and Nicolas 
Baudin of the French exploration ship le Geographe, and the 
celebrations were held on the shores of Encounter Bay. 


A most unexpected encounter it 
was. too, in that South Australian 
bay in 1802. Britain had been at 
war with Napoleon's France when 
Fli :(.ers left Spithead, but the 
French Government had given him 
a passport in return for one from 
the British Government for Cap¬ 
tain Baudin. Flinders’s passport 
stated that his expedition had “the 
object df extending human know¬ 
ledge and assuring the progress of 
nautical science and of geography.” 

At two o’clock one afternoon 
the look-out on a mast of the In¬ 
vestigator reported a white rock 
ahead. The possibility of another 
ship in these unknown Australian 
seas had never entered the sailor’s 
head. However, a ship it soon 
turned out to be. 

READY FOR ACTION 

Flinders hoisted the White En¬ 
sign and had the decks cleared for 
action. The other vessel showed 
the French ensign, and then a 
Union Jack forward to indicate her 
peaceful intentions. Flinders 
showed a white flag for the same 
purpose and hove to, five miles 
from the shore. 

Flinders could not speak French, 
so he took Mr. Brown, his natura¬ 
list, with him in a small boat when 
they went to board le Geographe ; 
but they found that Captain 
Baudin could speak English fairly 
well. He showed his English pass- 


BOTTLE PETER’S 
MUSEUM 

The world's largest collection of 
model ships in bottles is claimed 
by an 80-year-old Danish seaman 
known as “Bottle Peter.” He has 
made 500, and displays them in the 
drawing-room of his little house at 
Acroeskocbing. 

Bottle Peter's only tools are a 
pocket-knife and a piece of steel 
wire ; his models are of all types, 
from Chinese junks to submarines. 
His method is to put a full-rigged 
ship through the neck of a bottle 
with its masts and sails lying flat 
on the deck. 

When the ship is inside the 
bottle, “floating” on its artificial 
sea. Peter pulls at the mainbrace 
and other ropes, which are silken 
threads, and thus hoists the masts 
upright, tightens the rigging, and 
unfurls the sails. 


port but handed back Flinders’s 
French one without troubling to 
look at it. Neither of them knew', 
of course, that their two countries 
were temporarily at peace, the 
Treaty of Amiens having been con¬ 
cluded a few days previously! 

Eagerly they began comparing 
notes of their -discoveries, the 
Frenchman being particularly will¬ 
ing to tell all he knew. He said 
he had comc lo Australia with two 
ships, but had. lost touch with his 
consort, le Naturaliste. 

KANGAROO ISLAND 1 

Flinders told him that a large 
island nearby was swarming with 
kangaroos (Kangaroo Island), and 
pointed to the kangaroo-skin caps 
his men were wearing as proof. 
Baudin criticised an English chart 
of Bass Strait which he had been 
using, and Flinders, suppressing a 
smile, promised to bring him a 
better chart next day. 

Baudin had been so excited, that 
he had forgotten to ask Flinders 
his name, and he w ; as very embar¬ 
rassed when lie found the English 
captain was the author of the chart 
he had criticised! With Gallic 
effusion he hurried on to say how 
enchanted he was to meet this so 
charming English explorer! 

Next morning' Flinders again 
visited le Geographe, and promised 
Baudin to help the people of le 
Naturaliste should he meet them. 
Then the two explorers went their 
adventurous ways. 

Some years later Flinders com¬ 
plained that the naturalist in the 
French expedition, M. Peron, had 
by Napoleon's orders, laid claim 
for his nation to discoveries made 
by the British expedition. 

FINE MATS 

It would certainly not be easy to 
sort out which were Baudin’s dis¬ 
coveries and which were Flinders'. 
Baudin spent four years examining 
the eastern and southern coastlines 
of the continent, and his assistants 
made accurate and beautiful maps. 

Now a young nation, which 
neither of them dreamed of, has 
been commemorating their meet¬ 
ing within sight of where it 
occurred. Flags of Britain, 
France, and Australia were flown 
along the route of the procession 
from Victor Harbour to the shore. 
A frigate steamed into the bay, and 
R.A.A.F Mustangs flew overhead. 



FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 




Cooling 

SCOUTS AS 


Young cyclists stop for a breather and some cooling ice¬ 
cream by tlie windmill on Wimbledon Common, Surrey. 


FORESTERS 


ALL LAID ON 


Boy Scout Troop 16, of Bristol, 
Virginia, is the first to win a 
coveted award given by the New 
York Zoological Society for the 
protection of wild life. 

Three years ago the Troop asked 
a member of the Virginia State 


HIS BEST CATCH 

While Mr. John Wood was 
quietly fishing in a deep ^ool near 
his home at Thorne, Yorkshire, a 
three-year-old boy fell in. 

Mr. Wood cannot swim himself, 
but he kept his head. Coolly he 
cast his line across the pool until 
the hook caught in the little boy’s 
clothing, and then reeled him in. 

Now Mr. Wood has been pre¬ 
sented with the Royal Humane 
Society’s parchment. 


Forest Service to talk to them 
about fire-fighting in the forests. 
The Scouts were so interested that 
the forester invited them to spend 
a weekend camping with him in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Here the boys saw at close 
quarters the need for the pro¬ 
tection of wild animals and birds 
from fires, from larger animals, 
and' from thoughtless human 
beings. 

Since then the Scouts of Troop 
16 have undertaken all kinds of 
tasks, from building shelters for 
wild animals and clearing away 
brushwood choking valuable trees 
to demonstrating woodcraft and 
forest lore to other Troops. Now 
they have received the Hornaway 
Award for Distinguished Service in 
appreciation of .their efforts. 


Deciding that his hens needed 
livening up, a farmer of Hargham, 
Norfolk, hit on the idea of equip¬ 
ping his battery hen-house with 
wireless. His egg production in¬ 
creased by 10 per cent! 

This experiment recalls the story 
in the C N of the South of England 
farmer who claimed that his cows 
were more contented when lively 
music was relayed to the cowsheds 
and byres. 
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SUDANESE ARE PLANNING 
THEIR OWN FUTURE 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 


Youth hostels 
round 
the world 


T'he leaders of opinion among the eight million people of the 
Sudan are looking forward to their country gaining its own 
independent government sooner than the most optimistic 
among them had hoped. 

During the past few weeks their activities have stirred 
anxieties in Egypt, received added encouragement from Britain, 
and roused interest in all parts of the world. 


Before long Youth Hostels-may 
stretch round the world, and it may 
be possible for British youth to 
trek round the globe with a ruck¬ 
sack and a little money for 
lodging. That is the dream of E. St. 
John Catchpool, pioneer of British 
Youth Hostels, just back from a 
tour of India and the Far East. 


The Sudanese are indeed being 
made to realise that quite soon they 
will have the key, so to speak, of 
their own front-door—a develop¬ 
ment that has undoubtedly been 
brought nearer by the more 
friendly attitude which Egypt has 
adopted towards Britain. 

Mr. Anthony Eden, Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, had promised 
the Sudanese that they should have 
freedom to determine their future 
without further long delays. 

The critical steps to be taken 
before the Sudanese can use their 
“key” are,' however, proving ex¬ 
tremely difficult. 

In their view they are sufficiently 
mature as a nation to make and 
handle their own constitution. 
Certainly, they have made progress 
in the Legislative Assembly, where 
they have recently been discussing 
the draft Bill to frame a Constitu- J 
tion suitable for self-government. 

EGYPT SHOCKED 

Britain is sympathetic, but 
Sudan’s northern neighbour, Egypt, 
has been shocked by what she con¬ 
siders the unseeffily speed of 
events. 

Not many months ago, Egypt, in 
a particularly bitter mood against 
Britain, denounced the joint 
Anglo-Egyptian rule over the 
SudanJ—the condominium, as it is 
called. Instead, King Farouk of 
Egypt adopted the additional title 
of King of,the Sudan, and his 
ministers strongly pressed Egypt's 
“rights,” urging that all the more 
important aspects of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Sudan should be 
handed over to the Cairo Govern¬ 
ment. 

Britain's encouragement of the 
Sudanese to train themselves for 
independence and for the right to 
choose their own relationship with 
Egypt or any other country then 
caused considerable anger during 
negotiations in Cairo. , , 

THEIR CHOICE 

The idea now being worked out 
is for the Sudanese, through the 
Parliament of their own making, to 
decide whether they want a 
monarchy or a republic. 

It would thus be open to them to. 
be within the British Common¬ 
wealth, or to link themselves with 
Egypt. They could decide upon 
the terms and even endorse King 
Farouk's claim toffie their king. 

The surprising thing is that most 
of the Sudanese have remained 
calm throughout this changing 
situation. 

Perhaps this is due to their faith 
in the 150 or so British administra¬ 
tors who since 1948 have led them 
in the preparation for self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Egyptian governments, on the 
other hand, have lost the confi- 

Continued at foot of column 2 


WATCHING THE FISH 
GO BY 

A memorial has been unvejled 
at Pitlochry, Perthshire, to Sir 
Edward MacColl, pioneer of the 
hydro-electric development scheme 
in the Highlands. 

It is near the main door of the 
power station there, which has a 
glass-walled observation chamber 
from which a clear view of the fish 
passing up and down the River 
Tumrnel can be obtained. 

Another observation chamber is 
manned night and day by disabled 
cx-Servicemen who count the fish 
as they pass. 


NUNEATON SCHOOL 
IS 400 

The King Edward VI School in 
Nuneaton is this week celebrating 
its 400th anniversary. 

With the aid of the school 
dramatic society and (hat of the 
Old Edwardians’ Association, 
three plays are being presented, 
illustrating the school's growth 
from the day of its foundation 
in 1552. 

A Founder's Day service will be 
held at Nuneaton Parish Church 
on Sunday, May 11. 


NO COLDS IN THE 
ANTARCTIC 

Life for 15-year-old Francis 
Nickson, of Eastbourne, may seem 
rather dull after the six months of 
fun and thrills he has just had in 
the South Seas and the Antarctic. 

He has been a laboratory 
assistant aboard the Balaena. 
which moved around with a whal¬ 
ing fleet to process the catch. 

The first thing Francis did when 
he returned was to catch a cold, 
yet through the whole of the 
voyage not a single member of the 
crew had had one. 


dence of the Sudanese because of 
their brusque, possessive attitude. 

As for Britain, she regards the 
condominium asbeingstill in force, 
despite Egypt's rejection of its 
terms. 

Indeed, Egypt's close ties with 
her southern neighbour, linked so 
vitally by the waters of the Nile, 
should not be excluded from the 
development of a free and friendly 
future for the Sudan. 

It would do the Sudanese a 
poor service if, in our general 
settlement with Egypt, we left 
them on hostile terms with their 
neighbour. This factor makes the 
present negotiations between 
London and Cairo of the greatest 
importance to the three countries, 
if not to the whole of the Middle 
East and the free world. 


In India Mr. Nehru is anxious 
to establish youth hostels for the 
young people of India’s big cities. 
Pakistan plans to have a hostel in 
the Kltyber Pass so that the fight¬ 
ing tribes of the frontier may 
mingle in friendship. 

The international membership 
cards are to be used there as well 
as in Iraq, Syria, and Greece. 
Even Israel and Jordan, so divided 
at the moment, have agreed to use 
the same card. There is to be a 
hostel on the spot where Gideon 
chose his men to fight the Midian- 
ites, and another at Tiberias on the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Some of the ancient monasteries, 
of Greece and Cyprus arc also to 
be adapted as hostels. 


Salt harvest 



A caterpillar tractor weaves a 
strange pattern with its tracks 
on a salt pile in California. 


TIME ON HIS HANDS 

When Mr. Horace Hague. 65- 
ycar-old verger of Doncaster Parish 
Church, retires in June he will 
have completed 25 years of wind¬ 
ing up a clock that has never 
shown the time. This is because 
the church clock in the tower does 
not possess a face. 

The architect considered that a 
clock face would spoil the beauty 
of the tower, so the timepiece was 
installed without one. It merely 
chimes the hours and quarters, and 
for a quarter of a century Mr. 
Hague has climbed up the tower 
stairs to wind it up. 


DEFIED A VOLCANO 

The George Cross has been won 
by an Australian scientist, George 
Anthony Taylor, • for his heroism 
last year in observing at. close 
quarters the, violently erupting 
Papuan volcano. Mount Laming- 
ton. 

The eruption killed 4000 people, 
including some who were nine 
miles away, but Mr. Taylor con¬ 
stantly went into the most dan¬ 
gerous area and gained information 
that saved many lives. 
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News From Everywhere 


GOOD-HEARTED CHILDREN 

Children at Dursingham Road 
School, London, have collected 
£180 to buy a guide dog for a 
blind person. 

A British firm has a contract to 
supply television equipment to 
Switzerland, where an experi¬ 
mental service is to be opened 
shortly. 

A lubricating oil plant with an 
annual output of 100.000 tons has 
been established in Venezuela by a 
British firm. 

When a boxer weighed-in before 
his fight recently he was an ounce 
too heavy, and reduced his weight 
by removing his one-tooth denture. 

COSMOPOLITAN 

A Spaniard who had served 
with the French Foreign Legion 
stowed away in an Italian ship and 
arrived in Scotland. 

A party of 200 Essex school¬ 
children have just had a fortnight’s 
holiday in Paris as guests of 
French families. Later this year 
150 French schoolchildren will pay 
| a return visit to Colchester, 
j A memorial plaque to Marconi 
j lias been set up on the house in 
1 Paddington where he lived from 
'1896 to 1897. 


BIRDS STOP CLOCK 

The hands of the church clock 
at Fletton, Northants, have been 
jammed with twigs dropped by 
nesting rooks. 

An oak tree 80 feet high, and 
weighing about 24 tons, was cut 
down recently in the grounds of 
Scone Palace, Perthshire. 

Members of the American 
Musicians Union have now agreed 
that bagpipes are musical in¬ 
struments. 

Forty lighthouses and lightships 
around the coasts of Britain are to 
be equipped this year with radio 
“beam” sets which will be used 
in stormy weather to guide ships 
past dangerous rocks, sandbanks, 
and through narrow channels. 

Albert Schweitzer House, named 
after the famous musician and 
medical missionary, has been 
opened in Amsterdam as the first 
International Students’ home in 
Holland. 

AS WE LIKE IT 

Mr. Robert Atkins will, open his 
season at the Open Air Theatre in 
Regent's Park on May 29. This 
year he is presenting Shakespeare's 
As You Like It and Cymbcline, 
Milton’s Comus. and Christopher 
Fry's The Boy with a Cart. 


Work has begun on the reopen¬ 
ing of the Bristol coalfield, which 
once had 17 pits working. It is 
hoped to produce 100,000 tons a 
year by 1954. 

OLYMPIC SPECIAL ' 

British European Airways are to 
operate a daily service to Helsinki 
during the Olympic Games. 

A direct air service to the Falk¬ 
land Islands is now in operation, 
j Frozen mutton may he flown 
along this route to Britain soon. 

! French television programmes 
| are to be shown in Britain for a 
! week in July. The pictures will he 
! relayed to Lille, transferred to our 
[ system, and relayed here by the 
BBC. 

At 8 p.m. on May 21 the 
London Junior and Senior 
Orchestras, conducted by Ernest 
Read, are giving a combined con¬ 
cert at the Royal Festival Hall, 

BRAVE LAD 

The Scout Silver Cross, has been 
presented to ten-year-old Wolf 
Cub John Christie. While with his 
father in the Suez Canal zone last 
year he helped to rescue a girl 
aged five from drowning. 

Two 40-year-old London tram- 
cars have been saved from the 
scrapheap and sent to the London 
Transport Museum at Reigale, 
Surrey. ■ 

A record number of 75.000 
people have, so far this ‘year, 
volunteered to "Lend a Hand on 
the Land.” 

A new tomato-packing station 
has been opened at Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire. It has four grading 
'machines which can each handle 
over three tons of tomatoes an 
hour. 

When Michael Yokes of 
Daventry brought home three 
baby squirrels which had fallen 
from their tree-top nest, his cat 
Tiny immediately adopted them. 


The travelling “Meet the Royal 
Navy” exhibition will visit. 17 
cities and towns throughout the 
country this year. For the first 
time it will include a display by 
Royal Marine frogmen. 


srs#. 

SM'irrUjl 



MULT/CODER 

Young Secret Service Agents please note ! 
.You can carry hundreds of codes in your 
pocket—all. in one scientifically designed 
instrument. A few turns of the dial of 
the new MULTI-CODER enables you to 
put messages into codes which are un¬ 
readable except by yolir own men in the 
secret. The MULTI-CODER works both 
ways—with the same dial-action you 
speedily decode secret Multi-coded mess¬ 
ages from your friends. Not a cheap 
toy—a beautifully made instrument in i 
high-grade plastic. PDirr'J/Q plus 3d. 
absolutely unique. ■ ^post & pkg. 

Ask at your local Toy. Shop—if a-uy, 
difficulty send direct to: 

GILFORD PATENTS, 

2 Park Road, New Malden, SURREY. 
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FIGHTING THE 
COCOA PEST 

It is hoped that a new insecticide 
called Hannane will prevent the 
swollen shoot disease of cocoa 
trees which has been spreading 
disastrously in the Gold Coast. 

The trees become stricken with 
swollen shoot in a strange way. 
The disease is caused by a small 
insect known as a mealybug which 
sucks the trees’ sap. The mealy¬ 
bugs are the “cattle” of ants, 
which carry them to the cocoa 
trees and leave them to “graze” 
there. 

Hannane is buried in a capsule 
close to the roots of a tree. When 
the capsule disintegrates the in¬ 
secticide is released and absorbed 
by the tree. It kills the sap-suck¬ 
ing insects, but does no harm to 
the cocoa-pods themselves. 

Hannane has been developed by 
Pest Control Limited, of Bourn, 
Cambridge, in co-operation with 
workers of the West African 
Cocoa Research Institute. 


SAILING ALONG THE 
ROAD 

A 106-ton British Railways 
pleasure steamer was transported 
20 miles by road recently by two 
huge tractors. 

Named the Countess of Breadal- 
bane, it was being transferred from 
the inland Loch Awe to Loch 
Fyne, which has access to the sea, 
whence it could sail to the Clyde. 

Six bridges had to be specially 
strengthened before the journey 
could be made. 


LOOKING THROUGH 
GOLD 

British scientists have developed 
a new and inexpensive method of 
keeping car windscreens and shop 
windows free from ice, snow, and 
mist. 

A transparent film of gold a 
quarter of a millionth of an inch 
thick is laid between laminated 
sheets of glass, and in cold or damp 
weather a current is passed 
through it to warm the screen or 
window, thus keeping it clear. 


RELICS OF OLD I 
RAILWAYS 

Photographs at the recent Model 
Railway Exhibition in London 
threw light on the fascinating but j 
little-known hobby of searching for : 
the engines and rolling stock of 
extinct railways, and then making 
exact models of them. 

For instance, Manchester en¬ 
thusiasts wanted to make models 
of the old Furness Railway, but 
they had to search far and wide 
for its relics. They tracked them 
at last, to Sandsidc Station, and 
they included an ancient van, half- 
buried in rubble, which had a 
battered stovepipe sticking through 
its roof and was in use as a hen¬ 
house ! 

In spite of the hens’ protests, 
the railway “archaeologists” dug 
away the accumulated rubbish, 
and were thus able to start making 
an exact model of the van. 

A 78-year-old driver who used 
to work for the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, went to the 
exhibition and was most enthusias¬ 
tic. He declared that a .model of 
one of his old engines was correct 
in every detail. 

What a triumph for the model- 
maker after months of patient re¬ 
search in odd corners! 


THANKS TO UNICEF 

Since the United Nations Inter¬ 
national Children's Emergency 
Fund began its noble work just 
over five years ago, it has brought 
relief from hunger, cold, and sick¬ 
ness to more than 40 million 
children of many races, colours, 
and creeds. 

That these children are grateful 
for the food, clothing, and medical 
care they are receiving is well 
illustrated by the recent action of 
some Italian orphans who had re¬ 
ceived gifts of blouses from the 
Fund. 

It was proposed that each blouse 
should have the word UNICEF 
stitched on the neckband. This 
did not suit the children, how¬ 
ever, for they insisted that the 
name of their benefactor should be 
proudly displayed on the pocket 
for all to see. 



Little Jane and Big Jane 

As tire bottle crashed against the bows of the new tanker 
launched from a Bristol shipyard, five-year-old Jane Symons 
gave her name to the vessel. Regent Jane, latest addition to 
the coastal fleet owned by the company of which Jane’s 
grandfather is chairman. 



On top of the world 

While on a pony-trekking holiday in Inverness these girls 
halted on a rocky ledge to admire the view of Glen Balloch. 


MEDIEVAL PLAYS 
AT CHESTER 

In the Middle Ages 24 sacred 
Miracle Plays were performed at 
Chester by tradesmen of the city’s 
craft guilds. Last year they were 
revived, and so successfully that it 
has been decided to perform them 
again, from June 9 to 21, in the 
lovely 13th-century refectory of 
Chester Cathedral. 

The three plays to be produced 
this summer have been skilfully 
adapted from the complete 
original text. The dialogue has 
been made intelligible to modern, 
audiences, but the old simplicity, 
charm, and folk-humour have been 
preserved. 

The first play, In the Beginning, 
starts with the creation of Adam 
and carries the story on to 
Abraham’s great act of faith. The 
second play is The Nativity, and 
the third The Passion. 


WOLF CUB S BADGE 
OF COURAGE 

A ten-year-old Bristol Wolf Cub 
recently received the Cornwell 
Badge for his heroism when a wall 
collapsed on him and his cousin. 
His name is Keith Johns. 

Both boys were trapped by 
broken stonework and Keith Johns 
was so badly injured in the legs 
that he could not walk. But he 
dragged himself 200 yards over 
rough ground, through barbed 
wire and stinging nettles to a road, 
and there stopped an R.A.F. van. 
“ Don’t bother about me,” he said, 
“help my friend.” 

Said Keith’s aunt: “If he hadn't 
forgotten himself and thought of 
his cousin, my boy might have lost 
his life.” Said the R.A.F. man: 
“Keith is one of the bravest little 
boys I have ever met, or ever wish 
to meet.” Says the C N: Bravo, 
young Keith! 


TREE FROM THE 
REMOTE PAST 

A tree which was long thought 
to be extinct may go a long way 
to solving the timber-shortage 
problem in this country, for in 25 
years it grows to a height of 115 
feet and a "girth of 7y feet. 

Known to scientists as Metasc- 
quoia glyptostroboides, a specimen 
was found by a Chinest botanist 
just after the war, growing entirely 
on its own. He sent seeds and 
cuttings from it to Britain and the 
United States. 

Already, several of the seeds are 
flourishing on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and at the Hertfordshire 
Institute of Agriculture, near St. 
Albans, a five-foot specimen can 
be seen growing in an ordinary 
plant pot. 


STEEL WALLPAPER 

Soon it may be possible to re¬ 
decorate a room with steel wall¬ 
paper. 

Made of paper-thin steel sheet, 
it is proof against rust, moisture, 
discoloration, and so on. It can 
be finished in colours and pat¬ 
terned, too, if required. 

Ordinary paste will not stick it 
in place. A special cement must 
be used, or the individual pieces 
can be secured with tiny nails. 


PROTECTORS OF 
AUCKLAND 

Howick, ten miles east of Auck¬ 
land, has been created a borough. 
It began as a village of pensioner- 
soldiers who were given cottages 
by the famous Governor, Sir 
George Grey, in 1848, on condition 
that they attended parades and 
protected the infant town of Auck¬ 
land, which was then New Zea¬ 
land's capital. 

It was by similar settlements 
that the ancient Romans estab¬ 
lished their oversea colonies— 
Colchester being the best known 
example in Britain. 


BRITAIN LEADS 

British agriculture is the most 
mechanised in the world, with one 
tractor for every 23 hectares of 
arable land, according to a survey 
made by the Economic Com¬ 
mission for Europe. (A hectare is 
nearly 2J acres.) Switzerland 
comes next with one tractor for 
25 hectares, and New Zealand third 
with one for 29. 

Even the United States, with 18 
per cent of the world's arable land, 
has only one tractor for .every 48 
hectares. Russia is a long way 
down the list with one tractor foi 
400 hectares. 



Endless 
fun with 
Hornby 
Trains 


A Hornby Train Set provides 
hours of enjoyment. You are 
the railway manager a'nd 
engine driver—starting and 
stopping your train just as 
you feel inclined. 



Madi in England by MECCANO LTD. 
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Star-gazing 

Barry J. Cornwall, an eight-year-old American Cub Scout, 
peeps through the telescope at Illinois Planetarium, where 
he was presented with a “space passport^’ issued by the 
British Interplanetary Society. 


MOTOR-CYCLING SHEPHERDS 


Australia’s outback boundary 
rider, the bushman who has 
straddled his horse and taken it 
over some of the Empire’s loneliest 
country mustering his sheep, is at 
last becoming mechanised. He 
has changed his horse for a motor¬ 
cycle and the result is greater 
efficiency. 

Since Australia’s sheep industry 
was established, in the late 1830s, 
the boundary rider has become a 
most important man; the in¬ 
dustry's prosperity depends upon 
him almost as much as on the 
sheep. 

His duties are wide, varied, and 
highly-skilled. He has to travel 



Hinlonli 


LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

HAVE NO EQUAL 


inc thMOUS 
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all over the big properties (and 
some are up to 5000 square miles) 
bringing the wandering sheep back 
to the flock, watching their water 
supplies and food, killing the 
dingoes, and making sure fences 
are intact. 

He has also to look out for 
disease among the sheep. During 
shearing season he may have to 
muster all the sheep. He may have 
to mend a broken pump, or repair 
a damaged fence. 

JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 

All of this means that the 
boundary rider has to be Jack of 
All Trades. But until recently his 
sole transport was a horse which 
took him, his blankets, billy, and 
a few tools, over some of the 
richest sheep country in the world. 

Fortunately, most of Australia’s 
large sheep stations arc in flat 
country suitable for motor-cycles, 
despite the lack of roads. South 
Australia's 3000-square-mile Wil- 
jina with its 45,000 sheep which 
thrive on the almost dry Nullarbor 
Plain, is a typical example. 

- On their motor-cycles the riders 
can set out each day from the 
homestead to any part of the huge 
property and return before dark. 
On horseback these journeys often 
meant at least one night's camping 
in the open. 

Some of the old horsemen, how¬ 
ever,- have not been able to make 
the change. They have drifted to 
the northern cattle stations where 
the horse will be supreme for 
many years to come. 

HtlEiVD ItE NEVER MET 
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P. & p. 21 ./ \ In production again 

A child can erect it 
alone, indoors, or out¬ 
doors at will — 5 ft. 
heigh t—over 
15 ft. round the 
base and will 
comfortably seat 
three children 
—3 collapsible 
poles for easy 
i storage. It has 
tie across Paps 
so that it can be 
totally enclosed, and 
is reinforced at the 
corners and at the top. 
Special Feature — /t rests comfortably on 
carpet, lino or concrete as on tav/n without 
additional equipment. Ideal far picnics and 
light to carry. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 



RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.3.) 

S3 TOWER BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.t. 


In Australia a pen-friendship 
between boys in distant lands has 
been commemorated in a beautiful 
way. 

The friendship began when an 
Isle of Wight boy, Edward John 
Shipley, began exchanging letters 
with an Australian lad, Ronald 
Lloyd George of Alphington. 

As they grew up they went on 
writing to each other. Then 
Edward Shipley joined the Navy, 
became a leading stoker, and was 
killed during the war when his ship 
was blown up. 

Recently Ronald Lloyd George 
gave to St. Jude’s Church, 
Alphington, a lavabo—a bowl used 
by the priest—in memory of the 
friend he never saw. , 





By the C N Flying Correspondent 

“ Gliding ” three feet up 

JJovs at 60 British schools will 
soon be taught to glide tv 
sitting in a trainer only three feet 
high over their playing-fields. 

The trainer is a real primary 
glider, the Siingsby Type 38 
(known as the Eton, until Harrow 
School objected!) mounted on a 
tripod. At the apex of the tripod 
is a ball joint, and the glider 
balances on this so that it can turn 
through about 60 degrees. 

When a light breeze blows over 
the wing and tail surfaces, the con¬ 
trols become effective and the 
pupil can learn how to use his con¬ 
trol-column and rudder-bar. 

Once a pupil has the feel of the 
controls, the glider can be taken 
off the tripod and launched. 


NATO moves by plane 

Qni: of the biggest furniture re¬ 
moval jobs ever undertaken in 
Europe was performed recently 
when the London H.Q. of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion moved to Paris. 

Three Freighters, supplied by 
Silver City Airways, carried be¬ 
tween them furniture and equip¬ 
ment weighing nearly 100 tons— 
actually the contents of 200 rooms. 
In all, they made 18 trips from 
Lympnc to Cormcilles and com¬ 
pleted the.task in four days. 

Models built to break 

jyjoorLS are being used by 
scientists in tests to determine 
where stresses and strains occur on 
tiie wings and tail surfaces of 
Britain's new delta planes. 

Made of a transparent material 
known as Xylonilc, they reproduce 
spar and boom structures exactly. 
They are checked by automatic 
load devices, and strains on the 
wing can be seen at a glance. 

The models take only a few 
weeks to build, whereas a full-scale 
wing might take months. 


Brain for the brake 

r J 1 HE latest device to aid the pilot 
is a “mechanical brain” fer¬ 
tile brakes of his aircraft. 

Hi fast new jet planes it is 
almost impossible for him to judge 
accurately the amount of brake he 
has to apply while landing, with 
the result that brakes are burnt out 
quickly and tyres are worn. Each 
tyre on a jet-liner costs about £175. 
, The gadget is the Dunlop 
Maxeret, which automatically 
keeps the wheels turning at the 
right speed when the pilot applies 
the brakes. 

Favourite foods 

B. O.A.C. air staffs have to cater 
for such a variety of animals 
and birds now sent by plane that 
the Corporation has drawn up a 
long list of “favourite dishes.” 

A flying fox likes nothing better 
than a few handfuls of insects for 
his dinner. The favourite meal of 
an orang-outang is bread, butter, 
and honey. Polecats are delighted 
with a mixture of fish, raw meat, 
and hard-boiled eggs. 


BRET HARTE-PIONEER 
OF THE ‘‘WESTERN” 

Qne day over a century ago an eleven-year-old boy ran to a 
news-stall in: New York, eagerly scanned a little weekly 
paper and jumped for joy. There on the front page was a poem 
he had written! 

Francis Bret Harte went on to achieve world-wide literary 
fame. When he died at Camberley, in Surrey, 50 years ago on 
May 5, many were the tributes to this American who had so 
vividly described the Western gold-rush days. . 


Bret lost his father when he was 
young, and so he had little school¬ 
ing. At 17, his mother having 
married again, he left New York 
with her to seek a career in 
California. He tried various occu¬ 
pations, ranging from apothecary's 
assistant to schoolteacher, but 
writing—mainly poetry then—was 
in his blood. 

The colourful mining back¬ 
ground of California encouraged 
him to write short stories and 
sketches, which were regularly 
published in a local newspaper. 

This success led him at 29 to 
found a magazine. Overland 
Monthly, and to include in its. 
second number his Luck of Roar¬ 
ing Camp—the vivid talc of tough 
gold-miners suddenly entrusted 
with a helpless infant. 

WIDE FAME 

ITard-bitten Westerners were not 
greatly impressed, but in New 
York and other cities—and in 
Europe, too—this and succeeding 
tales with similar settings were 
immediately acclaimed. 

By his 36th year Bret Harte was 
regarded as the pioneer of a new 
branch of literature. East coast 
folk were surprised when they met 
him, for instead of the expected 
rough-spoken westerner, they saw 
a neatly-dressed, well-spoken, cul¬ 
tured man. 

Three years later, however, Bret 
Harle accepted the post of U.S. 
Consul in Rhenish Prussia, and 
undertook a similar office in 
Glasgow front 1880 to 1885. 

A busy" lecturer and a prolific 
writer, Bret Harte spent the rest 
of his life in Britain. He remained 
an American, but he never recap- 
turned that youthful originality, so 
memorably expressed in his vigor¬ 
ous and colourful tales of men 
who lived roughly, yet displayed 
flashes of real tenderness. 


Checking up 



This B.E.A. supervisor goes 
about his duties at London Air¬ 
port with a motor scooter and 
sidecar. He uses a walkie-talkie 
radio to report to his H.Q. on 
engine maintenance, catering 
arrangements, and so on. 


TWO OLD BOATS 

hile deep ploughing for sugar 
beet in a field at Short Ferry, 
near Lincoln, a man came upon a 
prehistoric canoe about two fee; 
below the surface. Experts have 
established that it is a Bronze Age 
canoe, up to 3500 years old. 

Made of oak, and about 24 feet 
long, it has a square stern with 
slots to fit a board. Remains found 
on the floor of the canoe are 
thought to indicate that it had 
carried a load of birch scrub, once 
widely used as a source of resin 
and pitch. 

This canoe is to be preserved in 
Lincoln Museum. 

A wooden boat thought to be 
2000 years old has been un¬ 
earthed on a farm at Mosside, 
County Antrim ; workmen came 
upon it by accident when digging 
drains. Made of oak, and about 
17 feet long, it has seat-supports, 
rowlocks, and foot-rests still 
clearly visible. Its weight is- 
almost half-a-ton and four men 
were needed to lift it into a tractor- 
trailer. 

The section of the farm where it 
was discovered was once a lough 
with a small island which had been 
fortified by one of the ancient 
clans. 


EIGHT REINDEER 
REACH BRITAIN 

Eight reindeer from Northern 
Sweden are now in Scotland—the 
first consignment of an experimen¬ 
tal herd which will be kept in a 
preserve near Aviemore, in Inver¬ 
ness-shire. 

As already stated in C N, these 
animals are to be reared as an 
experiment in the Highlands, where 
their progress and reactions to the 
climate and general conditions will 
be noted by the Reindeer Council 
of the United Kingdom. The 
staple diet of the reindeer is moss 
of which they will find an abun¬ 
dant supply in their new Scottish 
home. 


WHITSTABLE WHELKS 

The Kent oyster industry at 
Whitstablc has been famous for 
centuries, but little is heard of a 
similar, although newer, local in¬ 
dustry—that of whelking. 

It is the livelihood of more than 
Z0 families, mostly descendants of 
the whelking pioneers who sailed 
from Harwich at the turn of the 
century. 

Sometimes life is hard for these 
fisherfolk, for when the weather is 
bad the boats cannot put to sea, 
and when they do there is the con¬ 
stant threat of starfish, which 
follow the whelks into the pots 
and devour them wholesale. 
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A NO-LITTER 
SUMMER 


summer in Britain. 


Last year the appeal to keep 
Britain tidy was based on 
grounds of beauty and order. 
This year the same appeal is 
linked with the idea of saving 
man-power—and waste-paper. 

From London’s 'five royal 
parks alone 200 lorry loads of 
litter are collected each month 
during the summer. That 
takes up the time of 50 men, 
and at the summer holiday 
peak it is three times that 
number. So No Litter means 
more men on productive work. 

In the country, people all 
too frequently mar the land¬ 
scape by throwing away paper 
bags and cartons—all that re¬ 
mains after a hearty lunch. It 
is surely not too much to ask 
picnickers who have cheerfully 
carried several pounds of food 
all the morning to carry home 
a few ounces of paper—thus 
keeping the countryside fresh 
and clean for others, and at 
the same time saving waste- 
paper. 

We appeal to all our young 
readers to play their part. 


TRUE WEALTH 

There is no wealth but life— 
life, including all its powers of 
love, of joy, and of admiration. 
That country is the richest which 
nourishes rhe greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings. 

John Rusk in 
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THINGS SAID 


HEALTHIER WORLD 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars ■ London • EC4 
MAY 10.1952 


T et us make this a No-Litter 


'T'he Director-General of the 
World Health Organisation 
has recently completed an ex¬ 
tensive tour of areas where 
W.H.O.'s experts are at work. 

He has come back with good 
news. W.H.O., he says, is now 
approaching the final stage of its 
tisk, when every local govern¬ 
ment can organise its own health 
services and ask only for occa¬ 
sional help. 

“The world must not expect 
super-miracles,” he warned, how¬ 
ever. "Mankind cannot com¬ 
plete in two or three years what 
would normally take half a 
century to finish.” 

But the progress already made 
is most heartening ; a healthier 
world will be a happier world. 


Music as you ride 
to work 


jyjANY buses in Cincinnati, 
. America, have . been 
equipped with radio to provide 
broadcast programmes for people 
travelling to and from work. 

Over a test period, more than 
90 per cent of the passengers 
were in favour of th?. efieme. A 
large proportion of l. tvellers 
'aid-that though they tv 0 yed 
listening to the programme-; p ne y 
would have much preferred tele¬ 
vision. 

Our sympathies are wii|, t ] 1e 
email minority who do n ot 
it hut just have to lump it; 


Royal mascot 


New Elizabethans 


'T'iif, City of York and its 
Elizabethan Society are aim¬ 


ing to revive the age of chivalry. 
They believe, for instance, that 
the habit of dolling the hat to 
ladies is preferable to the current 
nod of the head. They want hats 
and caps otf. 

They also want a new show of 
good manners in buses and 
trains ; Sir Walter Raleigh, they 
say, would be . the leader in a 
campaign for men to - give up 
their seats in crowded vehicles. 

In their efforts to revive old- 
wor kl courtesy* these new Eliza¬ 
bethans have the C N’s best 
wishes. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him 
crawls: 

He watches from his mountain 
walls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Under the Editor’s Table 


An expert has b een advising 
people on the .right way to sleep. 
He will make them sit up. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


Boys enjoy playing in the open 
air. But do not like to be out 
when playing cricket. 


If a good school report 
means that your 


education is sound 



A chiropodist says he lets his 
patients take pot luck. And things 
pan out all right. 


Children get drawn faces 
through television, declares a 
doctor. Wonder who draws them. 


Tall girls are sometimes at a 
disadvantage. But people never 
look down on them. 


BILLY BEETLE 




The eagle 

He clasps the crag with crooked 
hands ; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands. 
Ringed with the azure world, he 
stands. 


On the radiator of the Queen’s 
car is this little silver model of 
St. George slaying the dragon. 


Pudding mixture 


A Frenchman teaching a York- 
shire woman how to make 
Yorkshire pudding—that sounds 
a bit odd, but it has happened. 

French-born film-actor Charles 
Boyer recently revealed that 
soon after his marriage to York¬ 
shire-born Pat Patterson she 
asked what his favourite meal 
was, and was surprised to learn 
that it vvas roast beef and York¬ 
shire pudding. 

He was no less surprised when 
his wife confessed that she did 
not know how to make York¬ 
shire pudding. 

But doubtless the biggest sur¬ 
prise of all came when Charles 
Boyer proceeded lo teach his 
wife the delicious art, using a 
recipe he had acquired in 
London. 


A visitor said he never dreamed 
so many things went on in 
London. Must have been watch¬ 
ing the traffic. 


Thirty Years Ago 


WHOSE FAULT? 

TVTany people are only too ready 
to discredit others when 
their own affairs go wrong. All 
of us are familiar with this 
blame-the-other-fcllow attitude, 
which was referred to recently 
by the Dean of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Dr. Andrew Topping. 

He deplored “the tendency to 
blame the school, the local 
authority, the ‘boss,’ or one or. 
other of the political parties for 
one’s own comparative lack of 
worldly success, and refusal to" 
admit that much of it may be 
due to one’s own failings.” 

It is a foolish and dangerous 
tendency ; the man who always 
throws the blame on others will 
remain blind to his own mistakes 
and'eontinue to stumble through 
life. 


XT ery soon we shall be in com-. 
* munication with the United 


States on television, and in a 
short time I can see the whole 
of Wall Street stopping to watch 
a match between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire ball by ball. 

Lord Brabazon 


A modern police station should 
^ be fit to receive all types of 
visitors. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 


YXJe are not spoilsports . . . 

but please do not buy your 
children bows and arrows, and 
don't let them make their own. 
It may mean the difference be¬ 
tween sight and blindness for 
your child—or for somebody 
else’s. Mr. A. E. Tyler, of the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Marylebone 


Remembered gift 


T^orty years ago the Mayor of 
Tokyo sent a gift of Japanese 
cherry tree seedlings to the 
Mayor of Washington. The 
seedlings have grown into such 
beautiful trees that every spring 
thousands of visitors flock to the 
American capital to see *thc 
cherry blossom. 

The cherry trees in Tokyo! 
however, damaged and neglected 
during the war, are in need of 
grafts from healthy trees to 
revive them. The people of 
Washington, remembering the 
gift of forty years ago, have now 
sent back to Japan sturdy off¬ 
shoots from the Washington 
trees. 


'T'here are plenty of dragons 
yet to be destroyed, among 
them the three dragons of selfish¬ 
ness, slothfulness, and dishonesty. 

The Archbishop oj York 

TYTuch of the writing that ap- 
pears in the Press today is 
more worthy of the name 
“literature” than much that 
goes into books and is sold under 
that name. Sir Alan Herbert 


Tr you want to get the English 
x to do anything, you must tell 
then the truth. 

Bishop F. O. T. Hawkes 


ALL WILL BE GAY 


From Down Under 


An Englishman now living in 
^ Australia has sent us this 
delightful story. 

An Australian six-year-old girl 
named Robyn, whose family are 
near neighbours of-his, walked 
up to him one day recently, and 
asked him where he came from. 

“Oh, from a long way off,” he 
replied. “From the other end of 
the world.” 

“Over there?” asked Robyn, 
pointing to the skyline. 

“No, my dear. I came from 
down here,” the Englishman ex¬ 
plained, pointing to the ground. 

“Oo!” exclaimed Robyn. “1 
’.spcct you got very dirty coming 
through.” 


And after April, when May 
follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and 
all the swallows! 

Hark! where my blossomed 
pear tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters 
on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the 
bent spray’s edge— 

That’s the wise thrush ; he sings 
each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never 
could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 
And though the fields look rough 
with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide 
wakes anew 

The- buttercups, the little 
children’s dower, 

Far brighter than this gaudy 
melon-flower! 


Robert Browning 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Clarendon wrote: It is not 
the quantity of the meat but the 
cheerfulness of the guests which 
make the feast. 


HThe Marconi Company has 
x offered to place South Africa 
also in direct wireless communi¬ 
cation with England ; and, if this 
is agreed to, no doubt other im¬ 
portant parts of the far-flung 
British Commonwealth will 
follow suit, so that it is not at 
all unlikely that within a few 
years it will be possible for the 
Prime Minister to send word to 
any part of the Empire in a few 
minutes, and receive a reply as 
quickly. 



From The Children's Newspaper, 
Mav 13, 1922 


OUR HOMELAND 


Cathedral spire and castle 
keep at Rochester, Kent 
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Birds at 


home 


when 



the cameraman called 



The handsome Peregrine Falcon at its eyrie. The male bird 
is known as the tiercel, the female as the falcon. 


im 


The Long-tailed Tit and its remarkable nest of 
moss and lichen. <• 





i. Magpie feeding its young. Often seen and heard, the Magpie i s 
seldom nhotoaranhed at its nest. 


The Raven on its nes.- A member of the Crow family, entirely 
black, the -<aven is a master of acrobatics. 


The majestic Golden Eagle with its young. This fierce bird of prey 
usually builds high on a cliff or rocky ledge. 



A pair of Buzzards arrive at their nest in the treetops with 
rations for their young. 


The shy and wary Jay returns to its nest with 
tasty morsels for its young. 



The Snipe and its nest in the grass. This little bird usually nests 
in water meadows and other marshy ground. 



The Black-headed Gull, which nests as a rule in 
colonies near water, on sand and marshes. 



A Sparrowhawk and its nest, which is almost overflowinj 
downy members of a younger generation. 
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FUN AND GAMES FOR 
ELEPHANTS AND OTTERS 

By Craven Hill, CN Zoo Correspondent 


Queer playmates at London Zoo 
are always interesting, and 
just now there are some to be seen 
in the Middle Garden, at the 
newly-constructed elephant pad- 
dock which, on one side, is bounded 
by a long moat in which gambol 
three playful otters. 

Normally, elephants and otters 
never get a chance to meet at the 
Zoo, but they are certainly doing 
so now. Into the paddock have 
gone the Indian elephants Rusty 
and Maneki and the African 
elephant Dicksi. And the otter 
trio in the adjoining moat now see 
the world's largest land animals at 
close quarters. 

Although so different in size, the 
otters are in no way scared—quite 
the contrary. Two of the 
elephants. Rusty and Dicksi, are 
actually playing games with their 
small companions daily. 

At first the elephants just 
watched the otters preening .them¬ 
selves on their raft. Then they 
found that, by flicking pebbles into 
the meat with their trunk-tips, the 
otters would dive in after them. 

Now they spend much of the 
day just fiicking stones endlessly 
into the water, purely for the fun 
of seeing the otters dive! 

"It's a harmless amusement, 
giving fun not only to the 
elephants but also to human on¬ 
lookers,"’ a Zoo official commented. 
“But it may mean a job for the 
Works Department, before long. 
If the pebbles continue to pile up 
on the bed of the moat it will need 
dredging one day!” 

r Jyi itt Zoo has not had an escape 
for some time. But it had one 
the other day, when a Canada 
goose living in a paddock by the 
north entrance gate was scared by 
a sudden roar of traffic in the main 
road, and took to its wings. 

. Flying across the Regent's Canal 
the bird came down on the oppo¬ 
site . bank and started walking 
towards the main office. But on 
seeing keepers approaching it flew 
back, and, alighting in the middle 


of the canal, began paddling in 
leisurely fashion towards St. John's 
Wood. 

Keepers armed with nets accom¬ 
panied it on cither tow-path, but 
the bird did not approach the 
banks. 

Search for the fugitive was re¬ 
sumed next morning, and it was 
soon located, still in the canal, by 
the bridge near Avenue Road. 
Keepers again waited hopefully on 
either bank, expecting that at any 
moment a barge might come along 
and the bargees’ help be enlisted. 
But none came. 

Later, the bird drew near'the! 
south bank and Headkeeper Stimp- J 
son, lying full length on the tow- , 
path in such a way that he was 
invisible to the goose, made a grab 
at it and caught it by the neck. 

“ It was surprisingly heavy to 
lift from the water,” Mr. Stimpson 
told me. "After its long swim it 
was badly waterlogged with the 
oily water.” 


There arc great expectations at 
the Zoo. for, all being well. 
Bruntas will later this year have a 
baby brother or sister. 

Bruntas, now nearly 21 years 
old, lives by herself in a den near 
the camel house. But on the 
Mappin Terraces her father. 
Mischa, and mother, Ivy, are 
living together and making pre¬ 
parations for the new nursery. 

Mischa is 18 years old. He 
arrived in this country 17 years 
ago, after being found, as a help¬ 
less little polar bear cub, marooned 
on an ice-floe in the Arctic. 

Ivy, thought to be about 15, 
came from Germany after the war. 
She was one of the animals sent 
over to the London Zoo because of 
food shortage at Hamburg, where 
she had been living for some years. 

Brumas was, of course, the first 
polar bear reared by the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society in all its 123 years’ 
history. Her popularity brought 
over three million visitors to the 
Zoo in 1950, its highest-ever 
annual total. 


IN CHARGE OF 
THEIR PARK 

A committee of eight children 
has recently been elected to help 
control the playground at Glebe- 
lands in Harlow New Town, Essex. 
Further committees may be set up 
to instil -a sense of responsibility 
for the town's trees and woodlands. 

The playground, which has no 
fences and has been used un¬ 
officially by children for some 
time, contains a “beach ” of sand 
and an old landing craft, “The 
children should be able to enjoy 
themselves in their own way,” says 
a development official of this new 
town, “and not in the way grown¬ 
ups would like.” 

Members of the other organisa¬ 
tions, who would act like forest 
rangers, would promise to keep the 
Country Code, the children among 
them being awarded a certificate 
and a badge, bearing the coats cf 
arms of Harlow. » - 


So completely at home are these 
young men on stilts that crowds 
never worry them—they can 
always see over other people’s 
heads. Here they are on their 
way to the London theatre at 
which they are appearing. 


DANES’ OWN CHURCH 
IN LONDON 

For the first lime for many 
years Danes in London arc to have 
a Lutheran church of their own— 
St. Katherine's, Regent's Park— 
and the King and Queen of Den¬ 
mark will be present pt the open¬ 
ing ceremony on May 11. 
i St. Katherine’s Church, built in 
1828 and leased to the Danish 
authorities about a year ago. was 
damaged in the war; but it has 
been restored at a cost, of nearly 
£20,000, some of its new furnish¬ 
ings being in the Danish style. 

The Danes in London first had 
their own church in 1692, but after 
the Napoleonic Wars were too 
poor to maintain it. Queen Alex¬ 
andra, herself a Danish princess, 
allowed them to worship in the 
Marlborough House Chapel, and 
there for more than half a century 
they met every Sunday afternoon. 


ARDMORE ON THE 
PHONE 

The small and isolated township 
of Ardmore, in the west of Suther¬ 
land, with only five houses and 30 
inhabitants, now has a telephone 
kiosk and can speak to the outer 
world. 

There is no road to Ardmore, 
which can be reached only by a 
rough and mountainous track from 
the main road three miles away. 
Twice a week the people go down 
this (rack to fetch their provisions 
from vans which meet them at the 
road. / 

The telephone kiosk was first 
carried by lorry to Loch Laxford, 
and then taken by boat to a point 
within a mile of Ardmore. From 
there it was manhandled over very 
rough country to its present 
position. 


SEA-BED TRAILER 

A tiny one-man submarine, built 
from scrap, is being used by a 
German engineer to search for 
wreckage on the bottom of the sea. 

The craft is fitted with two 
powerful headlights, and can re¬ 
main submerged for four hours. 
It has no engines and can only 
move by being towed by a surface 
vessel. 

The one-man crew is in contact 
with the towing vessel by telephone 
and directs the course and speed of 
the tow. The greatest depth so 
far reached in this strange vessel is 
1000 feet. 


Seen Through 
Youthful Eyes 

The vivid impression of the Aus¬ 
tralian bush and kangaroos is 
in an exhibition of Aborigine 
children's art at Artists House, 
Manette Street, London, W.C.l. 
It was painted by 13-year-ol(l 
Parnell Dempster, who titled it 
Trees and Undulations. 


The street scene below is tbc work 
of 12-year-old Ann Gowland, of 
Godwin Girls’ College, Clifton- 
ville, and it won a Book Prize in 
the Royal Drawing Society’s 
annual exhibition of Children's 
Drawings and Paintings in the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, London. 


HIDDEN HISTORY IN HOLY LAND 


Archaeologists are busy in tbc 
wild, hilly country above the Dead 
Sea where five years ago they dis¬ 
covered some early manuscripts of 
the Hebrew scriptures now known 
as the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The manuscripts were found in 
a cave, stored in jars, a'nd in this 
cave the excavators have now dis¬ 
covered the pre-Roman founda¬ 
tions of a large building. This 
building probably belonged to the 
Essenes. a remarkable group of 
Jews who held many of the teach¬ 
ings of Christ before He was born. 
Scholars believe that the scrolls 
formed part of the library of the 
Essenes. 

Ten miles away, deep in a gorge 
with cliffs rising 600 feet, archaeo¬ 


logists burrowing in grottos have 
now discovered more manuscripts, 
some of which may date back 
centuries before Christ. They are 
only fragments of Genesis, Exodus, 
and Deuteronomy, for these manu¬ 
scripts have been chewed by rats 
and other small animals. A find 
of later date is a marriage contract 
of the reign cf the Emperor 
Hadrian. 

The experts believe that these 
caves in the wilderness were occu¬ 
pied when the Jews made their last 
stand against the Romans in 
a.d. 135 and that they may yet 
discover even more valuable 
material, for the extreme dryness 
of the climate preserves parchment 
and other writing materials. 


HOME OF THE CHEERYBLES 


A Lancashire link with Charles 
Dickens is being demolished. It 
is Nuttall Hall, Ramsboltom, 
home of the originals of the 
Cheeryble Brothers • in Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

Their real name was Grant and 
they were hardy Scots farmers who 
had come south after a disastrous 
flood and with great industry and 
enterprise built up their lives anew. 

In his preface to Nicholas 
Nickleby, Dickens states that 
“there are two characters in this 
book which are drawn from life— 
those who take an interest in this 
tale will be glad to learn that the 
Brothers Cheeryble live ; that their 
liberal charity, their singleness of 
heart, their noble nature, and their 
unbounded benevolence are ho 


creations of the author's brain; 
but are prompting every day (and 
oftenest by stealth) some munifi¬ 
cent and generous deed in that 
town of which they are the pride 
and honour.” 

Nuttall Hall, built by John 
Grant, eventually came to the local 
Urban District Council, but it has 
proved too expensive to maintain. 
Grant’s Tower on the hill will keep 
the family’s memory green—the 
memory of the Cheeryble Brothers, 
whose good deeds were legion. 


The Safe Way 

With the present big demand for 
CN, the only way of making sure 
of your copy each Wednesday is to 
place an order with your newsagent. 
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Henry Royce was born near 
Peterborough in 1865 The 
death of his father com¬ 
pelled Royce,at the age of 
ten, to earn his own living. 
He becjmpe a newspaper 
seller. Post Office messenger 
boy, then apprentice in a 
railway workshop ^ 


Pioneers 




73. SIR HENRY ROYCE, 

the famous engineer. 



■ He attended night school 
to advance his education. 
At 2! he started a firm 
of his own, producing 
lamps, dynamos, and. 
electric cranes. In 
ISO5 he bought a 
motor car — a noisy, 
untrustworthy machine 
which continually broke 




* 4 * So Royce determined to 
* ) j build a car himself. 
He designed his own 
' engine, tested every 
part, and made 
j continual 
d i experiments 
\with new metals, 
y The car was an 
Immediate success. 


Through two wars the 
firm he founded eon - 
centrated on aero-engines, 
powering Britain's most 
famous fighters and 
bombers, and always with 
that perfection with which 
the name of Sir Henry 
Royce will always be linked. 



LONE PILOT CRASHES IN AFRICAN WILDS 


COAL ON THE 
MOVE ' 

Th?: longest continuous con¬ 
veyor belt in the world—two miles 
from end to end—transports coal 
from an American mine to a river 
wharf, rt passes en route through 
a tunnel in a mountain. " ° 

The belt itself is made of steel 
cord, which has a possible 
“stretch” of 13 feet over its total 
four-mile length. If the usual type 
of fabric cord belt had been used 
it would stretch over 150 feet. 

One peculiar feature is that when 
the conveyor is started the part 
of the beit at the drive pulley may 
reach full speed before the other 
end of the belt, nearly two miles 
away, has started moving! 

The width of the belt is 30 inches, 
and it carries 275 tons of coal an 
hour at a speed of 300 feet a 
minute. The discharge point is 
136 feet lower than the loading 
point.. 

Another American method of 
moving coal’across country is to 
blow it through a pipe by means 
of compressed air. 

The pipeline is 12 inches in. 
diameter and some three miles 
long at present. It conveys crushed 
coal at a rate of several thousand 
tons a day, quicker and cheaper 
titan by road or rail. 

It may be extended to cover 
greater distances, so that large- 
scale coal users could be connected 
to sources of supply by pipelines 
and literally have their coal on 
tap! 


STUDENT VILLAGE 

A complete village of modern 
furnished flats has been built at 
Sogrt, near Oslo, for students of. 
the University. It was financed 
by towns in all parts of Norway. 

Each fiat accommodates five 
students, who have a bedroom 
each and share a kitchen, bath¬ 
room, and sitting-room. Alto¬ 
gether 300 young Norwegians will 
so on be living in the village. They 
will be able to relieve the tedium 
of intensive study by taking turns 
in cooking and washing-up! 


When an emergency call to 
evacuate a sick child came from 
a remote district of Northern 
Rhodesia, Mr. A. G. Mechin, 
director of an air charter company 
at Lusaka, immediately took off. 

But late that night, while still 
far from his destination, the engine 
faltered, and a forced landing be¬ 
came inevitable. The plane 
crashed heavily and the pilot, 
though escaping serious injury, 
found himself alone and lost in a 
region that has defied white settle¬ 
ment. 

The Luangwa River threads 
north and south through part of 
the gigantic Rift Valley. Across 
this 60-mile-wide wilderness lie 
areas of petrified forest, where 


IN CRANMER’S 
MEMORY 

An appeal has been launched 
for funds to restore . an* ancient 
chapel in the parish church of 
Whalton-in-the-Vale in Notting¬ 
hamshire as a memorial to Arch¬ 
bishop Thomas Cranmer. 

It was in this church that the 
great Cranmer worshipped as a 
boy, and it is believed that his 
father was buried there. 

Widely differing views are held 
about the public life of Archbishop 
Cranmer; but it is beyond con¬ 
troversy that the Book of Common 
Prayer owes its excellence more to 
him than to any other man. 


prehistoric flints and remains of 
dinosaurs have been unearthed. 

Moreover, it is one of Africa’s 
richest game areas. Apart from 
lions and leopards, herds of 
buffalo, elephants, and hippos 
wander there. 

As he stumbled away from his 
wrecked aircraft, Mr. Mechin 
might well have felt despair. 

TO THE RESCUE 

Meanwhile, back in Lusaka, 
messages were transmitted that the 
plane was overdue. Promptly, 
rescue plans were launched. 
R.A.F. 'aircraft from training 
stations in Southern Rhodesia 
flew north next day. 

To and fro over thousands of 
square miles of Luangwa country 
they droned. But their reports 
were pessimistic. Massed forest 
and hills’ made it impossible to 
spot anything on the ground. 

But they maintained the search, 
while files of Africans, briefed by 
distant district commissioners, 
wound through the bush, seeking 
the lost pilot. 

Gradually hope was abandoned. 
Five days, said experienced 
hunters, was the limit for hope of 
rescue. ' 

Reluctantly, the piancs wcre.ie- 
called, and it was announced that 
all chance of finding the airman 
alive had vanished. 

“ Three days later, astonished 
Lusaka olficiais received a radio 


message. Mr. Mechin had . stag¬ 
gered into a lonely village 35 miles 
from the crash—dishevelled, half- 
starving, and with an injured 
ankle. 

After the crash he had waited 
for 48 hours to regain his strengtii, 
and had then walked for three 
days through swamp and bush. 
For five days not a morsel of food 
had passed his lips. 

When he reached the village 
Africans had fed him, and on the 
following day had lent him a 
bicycle on which he rode for 12 
miles to Senga. There African dis¬ 
pensers dressed his facial wounds, 
and then he cycled to the little 
town of Choma, where the district 
commissioner awaited him. 


PICTURES ON TAPE 

Apparatus for recording speech 
or music on tape or wire is now 
commonplace. The BBC uses 
such equipment on a large scale, 
and portable units are employed 
in offices. 

Recently a similar principle lias 
been used to record pictures on 
tape. The pictures are reproduced 
on an ordinary television receiver, 
thus avoiding film processing and 
projection equipment necessary for 
showing an ordinary cinema 
picture. - - 

The pictures can be erased, if 
required, and the same tape used 
over and over again. 
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FORTY YEARS 
ON ■ 

A prominent Englishman and a 
prominent South African recently 
met again for the first time since 
they rowed in the Varsity Boat 
Race 41 years ago. They were 
Sir ' Eugen Millington-Drake, 
K.C.M.G., and Major the Hon. 
P. V. G. van der Byl, formerly in 
General Smuts's Cabinet; and they 
met in Salisbury, Southern Rho¬ 
desia, while Sir Eugen was on a 
lecture tour. 

Sir Eugen rowed for Oxford, 
who won the race ; Major van der 
Byl was in the Cambridge boat. 
Both crews finished inside the 
record time up to that date, and it 
was the first occasion on which 
aeroplanes had flown over the 
course during the race. 

We can well imagine that Sir 
Eugen and the Major harked back, 
to 1911 during their meeting, living 
again that Homeric struggle. For 
there is no period of life that has 
quite the heroic quality of school 
and college days: 

When you look ;hack and forget¬ 
fully wonder 

What you were like in your work 
and your play, 

Then it may be there will often 
come o'er you 

Glimpses of irotcs like the catch 
of a song, . 

Visions of . boyhood shall float 
them before "you. 

Echoes of .. dreamland shall bear 
them along. 


ETHER FOR COLD 
ENGINES 

Ether, used as an anaesthetic, a 
germicide, a fuel for model diesel 
engines, and for a hundred other 
purposes, can also be used for 
starting reluctant car engines. 

The ether is in capsule form and 
is injected right into the engine to 
give an extra boost to the mixture 
when starting from cold. 

It is specially effective for start¬ 
ing farm machinery, particular);/ 
tractors which may have been left 
out-of-doors in freezing conditions 
overnight. 


PICTURE-STORY OF CAPTAIN COOK’S FIRST VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC (4) 



Afler the passage of Venus, Lieutenant 
Cook took leave of the Tahitians, with a 
last toast to “ Kilnargo,” which was the 
nearest the Tahitians could come to 
pronouncing the name of King George III. 
lie then set sail for the' 4 * Southern Con¬ 
tinent ” which was believed to exist. 
Sailing southward, he searched in vain 
for this continent. Then one dav . . . 


. . . the boy, Nick Young, sighted land. It 
was the east coast of the North Island of 
New Zealand. Cook skirted the coast, trying 
to find a harbour in which he could obtain 
fresh water. However, the Maoris, who were 
related to the Tahitians, were not friendly, 
and therefore little exploring on land could 
be done. But Cook continued to sail along the 
unknown coast, charting it as he went. 


Cook finally found - a spot where he could 
obtain fresh water, but this had to be done 
under guard on v account of the suspicion and 
hostility which the Maoris maintained, despite 
Cook’s every efFort to win them over with 
presents of cloth and manufactured goods. 
Mr. Joseph Banks imagined that this was 
the 44 Southern Continent,” so Cook sailed 
still farther along the coast. 


Cook sails the Endeavour to the Australian continent. See next week’s 


At length he passed through Cook Strait, between 
the North and South Islands, and reached Point 
Turnagain, thus proving to Banks that this really 
was an island. ' Turning north again. Cook 
decided to continue the work of the Dutch navi¬ 
gator Van Diemen, who had seen Australia but 
had not circumnavigated it. Cook bad pheno¬ 
menal ability as a navigator. His sailors said he 
could 44 smell ’* the position of his ship ! 
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B y using the amazing Photo-Elastic Polariscope— 
P.E.P. equipment, to X-ray metal, Hercules designers 
ensure the lightest, strongest construction for superlative 
cycle performance. 

The Hercules Martin Club is the world's largest-selling 
lightweight, has Reynolds “ 531 ” frame tubes and is 
finished in Bright Blue, Sapphire Blue. Pearl Blue or 
Pearl Green, with decorations. ThencwHarlequinsports 
model is precision-built yet moderately priced. Finished 
in Sapphire Blue, Bright Blue, or Maroon with 
distinctive lining. 

Both these grand machines arc available' on EASY 
TERMS. There arc ladies’models of each. Seeyour 
Hercules Dealer. ", 


Hercules 
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MON DAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney - 


Exploring a Thames backwater 
leading to Bldckmead Abbey, now 
a film studio, Fred, and 1 met an 
American girl, Annabel, who said 
her father mru a prisoner there. 
Later we met Max Neman, film 
magnate, and suspected him of 
having poisoned the river fish. 
Should we tell Uncle George? 

5. Exploring the backwaler 

^Phe morning brought a surprise 
•* for us. The Bounty seemed 
strangely silent when we woke up ; 
and the surprise was that there was 
no Uncle George. There was a 
note on the table in the cabin: 

“Had a brainwave in the early 
hours. Shall take samples of the 
river water down by the Braystoke 
.weir and shall see lock-keeper 
about fish. If brainwave holds, 
shall take the bits over to Staines, 
pick tip the car, and drive back to 
. the lab at Fort X. Here's P. 
There’s plenty of grub in the 
locker. Expect me when you see 
me.” 

Fred danced round the cabin 
waving the note. "This clears the 
decks for us!” 

Then he stopped. “ It’s a pity we 
didn’t tell him a few things about 
Blackmcad Abbey before he left.” 

“ft's a pity he didn’t take more 
notice of what we said last night. 
And you were a bit of an ass when 
you stopped me from saying a 
little more,” 1 said, taking one cf 
the pound notes and handing Fred 
the other. “ But then, for once in 
a way, we're one up on Uncle 
George. I say, Fred, wouldn't it 
be marvellous if wc found out 
what's happened about those fish 
before Uncle George gets back, 
and what Mr. Neman is really up 
to?” 

“And what's wrong with Anna¬ 
bel and her father. Don't forget 
that!” Fred exclaimed. "Then 
there's the chap in the turret. 

“We've really got quite a lot to 
go on,” Fred said thoughtfully. 
“If it weren’t for our having pro¬ 
mised Annabel to meet her at the 
boathouse this afternoon we might 
have done better by making a few 
investigations on our own. Judg¬ 
ing by the way they treated .that 
old king and by the way Annabel 
seemed to be afraid of them— 
whoever they are—we ought to go 
about this pretty carefully. Neman 
knows who wc are now, and he 
knows that Uncle George is trying 
to find out about the fish . . .” 

“We've got the morning, Fred. 
1 vote wc go downstream and look 
for the other end of the backwater 
as soon as we've had breakfast.” 

W E made everything shipshape 
aboard the Bounty, took the 
dinghy, and rowed smartly down¬ 
stream past the Blackmead Abbey 
backwater which we had entered 
the day before. There was quite 
a big island, covered with under¬ 
growth and trees, between the 
mainstream and backwater. It was 
plastered with notices telling 
people to “keep out.” 


We rowed the length of the 
island, which carried round a bend 
into the next reach of the river. 
The island ended in a muddy 
point, on the other side of which 
was what we took to be the lower 
end of the backwater. It was 
much narrower and more over¬ 
grown. It was so dank and neg¬ 
lected that warning notices were 
not really needed. Nobody in 
their senses would want to push a 
boat through such a channel. Yet 
that, of course, was what we tried 
to do. We shipped the oars and 
used our pole to push ourselves 
along, clinging to the overhanging 
branches. 

After we had worked our way 
along for 50 yards or so, we 
sighted a kind of weir barring our 
progress. It was green and slimy 
and the • water was only just 
trickling over it. 

“This is much too choked-up 
and narrow to take the backwater 
stream, Fred. There's very little 
coming over that weir.” . 

Fred sniffed and simply said: 
“It stinks, too.” 

We soon found out why. Float¬ 
ing against the rim of the weir 
were dozens of dead fish. 

“That means that the fish are 
killed in the backwater,” 1 said. 
“Then they float downstream.” 

We rowed downstream, and saw 
more dead fish. Then we pulled in 
to the bank and stretched our legs. 

“We've never found out any¬ 
thing about the history of Black- 
mead Abbey”’ said Fred. 

“ f don't sec what good history is 
going to be.” 

, “You never know your luck. 
Some of the .local guide books 
might give pictures and plans cf 
the place.” 

“I suppose it must have been 
one of the monasteries which were 
strung out all along the river,” I 
suggested. 


1 Name an Australian mammal 
that lays eggs, 

2 Who tied a broom to the top 
of his ship's mast and said he 
would sweep the British from 
the sea? 

3 The hippopotamus is a native 
of South America, India, or 
Africa? 

4 Obsolete means: awkward, 
musical, or out of date? 

•5 What is a micron? 

6 Where is the Torres Strait? 

7 What is a cricket umpire sig¬ 
nalling when he extends both 
arms? 

8 Where is the world’s biggest 
crater? 

Answers on page II 


“ r piiAT's correct as far as it goes, 
my boy, quite correct.” 

This voice belonged to Uncle 
George's friend, the Vicar of Bray¬ 
stoke. Fred and I said Good-After¬ 
noon, wondering if he had recog¬ 
nised us. 

He seemed more interested in 
our ignorance about Blackmead 
Abbey than anything else, and it 
did not take us long to find out 
that we were not going to need any 
guide book. 

“Benedictines they were, my 
boy, and all the land in this part 
of the valley was theirs. But 
Blackmead, it appears, was never 
quite a happy or successful place. 
It had a bad reputation even in 
their day ... 

“There are enough legends, 
ghost stories, and facts to fill a 
book.” Then the vicar told us 
what he called his “pet theory,” 
that King John stayed at Black¬ 
mead Abbey just before sealing 
Magna Carta downriver at Runny- 
mede. “Why he stayed there and 
what he did has always been a 
mystery. But it's said that the 
secrets of King John were known 
to the Coverlon family, who took 
over the place after the Reforma¬ 
tion and turned it into a great 
mansion. It’s changed hands 
several times since then. Now, of 
course, the film people have it 
. . .” The vicar shook his head. 

“Nice people, what little I know 
of them, though I’ve never under¬ 
stood just what films they make 
and I've never met anybody who 
did. But, (here, that’s gossip . . 

II' turned abruptly and walked 
away as if he had suddenly 
felt ashamed about the gossip. 
“Oughtn’t we to introduce our¬ 
selves . . . since lie's such an old 
friend of Uncle George’s?” Fred 
said. 

“We could run after him, Fred. 
But lie’s lold us all that we want 
to know.” 

We decided on the whole that 
we could afford to leave politeness 
for some other time. We let him 
go, and rowed upstream towards 
the Bounty. 

“Surely that's a policeman 
standing by our mooring lines?” 
said Fred, who was sitting in the 
stern. 

I paused and looked over my 
shoulder. “He must be waiting 
for us, too. I hope nothing’s hap¬ 
pened to Uncle George . . 

It turned out to be the police¬ 
man we had met the evening 
before. He had been fairly jovial 
when we had met him on the Bray¬ 
stoke road, but now he looked, 
distinctly sour. “I've had com¬ 
plaints from the owners of this 
land,” he began. 

“Not about us, constable?” said 
Fred. 

“I’d cut out the backchat, if I 
were you, young man. Mooring 
and landing here is forbidden and, 
unless this boat is moved at once, 
there'll be a summons.” 

“But Uncle George ...” 

“If he's riot here, you’d better 
pass the message on to him and 
look sharp.” 

“In any case, constable, there's 
something wrong with the engines. 
Wc can’t move.” 

‘‘I’ve heard that sort of story 
before. And it looks to me as if 

Continued on page 10 


Here’s a delicious secret f 


a secret worth 
knowing 


What makes ROLO so scrump- 
tiously different ? — Here's the 
answer... the rich creamy toffee 
is POURED into full-cream milk 
chocolate, that’s wfiy you taste 
both through to the end of each 
big piece — 9 big pieces too! 


Mackintosh 


f. 


mcBs 


John mackintosh | 

& SONS LTD., HALIFAX y 


in every ROLO 
pack — the per¬ 
fect pocket pack. 
Press the bottom 
ofpack with your 
thumb and a 
ROLO appears, j 
The rest remain 
well protected 
until you want 
them. 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 6 
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TRIANGULAR BIRD STAMP FREE 


ABSOLUTELY 
FREE 



If you write and ask to see a Selection of Wind¬ 
er Stamps On Approval, we will send you 
Absolutely Free a mngmftcient New Issue 
stamp from HUNGARY. It is a large 
anti very colourful TRIANGULAR 
Stamp Depicting a Bird, and is a 
stamp which will add lots of interest 
and value to your very own col¬ 
lection. Just write to Windsor 
Stamp Co. for Triangular 
Bird Stamp Free and to 
see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps On Approval. 
W'ritc immediately 
to: 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


FREE. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS COMMEMORATIVE SET 



Every stamp collector should have 
this new set from SAN MARINO, 
each stamp a beautiful picture in 
two colours showing COLUMBUS 
and his Flagship SANTA MARIA, 
COLUMBUS landing in AMERICA 
and COLUMBUS at the COUNCIL 
OF SALAMANCA. This set is 
absolutely FREE to collectors sending 
2{d. sfamp for postage and request¬ 
ing our pictorial Approvals. There 
will be a great demand for these 
Historical stamps, and supplies are 
limited so send at once to— 


BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 

*•*+>*** ***** * *** **** * ** ****** 
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FREE 

ANOTHER 

OUTSTANDING 

OFFER 


THIS SUPER TRIANGLE BIRD SET JUST ISSUED. Large Bi-coloured stamps 
FREE to all requesting our,World-Famous Br. Colonial and Foreign Approvals 
' and enclosing 3 d. stamp. 

★ 

* 

* 

★ 

★ (DEPT. GN.) 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.l. * 

★ • *(■ 
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FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(DEPT. GN.) 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.l. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH II CDCC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY rllCL 

Inc. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. All Tree to collectors 
asking to see our famous ‘Quality' (discount) Approvals. 
Send 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish von 
may join "THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive. Badge, Membership Card listing Boo Gifts, and 
Approvals monthly. (Gifts inc. full-size Tweezers, etc.). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 71, 

, ' _Canterbury, Kent. 


64-PAGE ALBUM FREE 

THE MOST WONDERFUL GIFT EVER OFFERED 

Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. This Magnificent offer is for 
one week only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the ideal album for be¬ 
ginners or for holding duplicates. The Cover is most attractively design¬ 
ed in TWO COLOURS, there are 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized 
illustrations with spaces for new issues. It will hold over 1200 stamps 
INDEXED and contains much useful information. Remember 
supplies are limited, so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE GIFT. 
Enclose 6d. for package and postage and request our famous Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN) WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day lor 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. ' Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.55), “ Larkhill ” 
237 Hartford Road, Davenham, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6cl. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ' ALBUMS TO HOLD 200 cards l/9f. 

100 different cards 2/9 post free. 
BOOK— Cizarett? Card Collecting, 72 pages 
- pins J6 plates, 1/10 each, post free. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 . 


A FACSIMILE OF THE FAMOUS 

Id. BLACK STAMP 

WITH THIS FINE HIGH VALUE TRAIN STAMP 
OF CHILE (normally cojtj //-.) 

Both the above will be sent you Absolutely Free 
if you ask to see our “Cheaper than Others" 
■Approval Selections. 

IMPORTANT! PLEASE SEND POSTAGE 




NEW HUNGARY TRIANGULAR 



BIRD STAMPS JUST OUT 



2 diff. 6d., 3 cliff. 9d., *5 cliff. 1 6, or ii diff. complete set 7/6. 



A different BIRD ON EACH STAMP, a grand set for collectors 

sSslfeto 


of Triangular or Bird issues. 


HARRY BURGESS & CO. (Dept. CN 38) PEMBURY, KENT 


REFUGEES HELP REFUGEES 


In all the Long story of Europe’s 
refugees since the war there is no 
finer one than the story now told 
of how Prince and Princess Otto 
von Bismarck, descendants of one 
of Germany’s great families, have 
devoted their family estate to 
creating a new life for 2000 people 
in need. 

Just ten miles outside Hamburg 
stands the castle of Friedrichsruh, 
given to the Bismarck family by a 
grateful nation. In 1944 it was 
smashed by Allied bombers, for it 
was thought that Nazi officials 
were sheltering there. Then the 
Bismarcks - - themselves became 
refugees, living in the stables of the 
castle. ; .. . ■ - 

They watched the stream of 
other refugees passing their gates in 
1945, and did ail they could to 
help.' First a few dozen refugees 
were taken in and housed in old 
barns. A cattle stall was made 
into a home. Under the big eaves 
of some of the tenants’ farm¬ 
houses extra rooms were built. 


Friends of the Bismarcks in 
Sweden gave money to help, and 
now there are over 3500 contribu¬ 
tors from Sweden to this refugee 
plan. 

The whole estate of 20,000 acres 
is gradually being taken over by 
refugees. Forestry, saw'mills, and 
farming provide work for the men 
of the community, and the women 
work on the looms to provide 
cloth. 

So popular is the Bismarck plan 
that gifts now flow in from a 
dozen countries, and the stables 
have been turned into a warehouse 
for clothes, boots and shoes, and 
food for the. children. Much of 
this generous help is now being 
forwarded to other refugee com¬ 
munities. 

The plan gives hope to some of 
the most needy of Europe's refu¬ 
gees, and the Bismarck family who 
started it feel that they are repay¬ 
ing some of the kindness which 
their ancestors received from the 
German people in the past. 


£300,000 FOR A DREAM 


A young American missionary's 
dream of 30 years ago has induced 
the Ford Foundation to give 
£300,000 in an effort to make it 
come true. 

Sam Higginbottom at work in 
India, back in the 20s, believed 
that not until India had better 
farmers, and plenty of them, would 
her poverty be conquered. So at 
Allahabad he started a simple 
school to teach a few boys how to 
dig. deeply, fertilise the ground, 
and rotate their crops. 

Now, with the Ford gift, this 
school hopes to accommodate 500 
pupils on a 600-acre farm. It has 
its own herd of 200 cattle and 50 
acres of orchards. 

The engineering department c-f 
the school has recently produced a 
cheap winnowing fan in order to 
help Indian farmers thresh their 
grain. Most of them still pile their 


grain in a heap, drive bullocks 
round and round on it until the 
grain and the chaff are separated 
from the stalks. Then picking up 
the grain and chaff in baskets they 
let it fall through the air, where 
the breeze blows the chaff away. 

This is, of course, a very waste¬ 
ful method, but the little fan— 
costing three pounds—will do the 
trick easily and efficiently. Over a 
hundred of them have already 
been sold. 

One of the most fascinating of 
the school's projects is the home 
department. Here young farmers’ 
wives-to-be learn the job of home¬ 
making on little farms of a few 
acres. 

Sam Higginbottom gave India 
the ideal of “finer folk on finer 
farms.” Now the fortune which 
Henry Ford made out of cars is 
helping India to achieve the ideal. 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 


Continued from page 9 

you youngsters are out to find 
trouble.” 

He turned and began walking 
avvay. “You’ll find it soon 
enough, mark my words.” He said 
no more and gave us no chance 
to point out the difficulty vve were 
in. He went along the edge of the 
cornfield downstream, not towards 
the Ferry Inn, • whigh was the 
nearest way to the road. 

“What a pity Uncle George 
isn't here, Fred!- He’d have had' 
something to say. But then I bet 
the policeman wouldn’t have 
spoken to him like that.” • 

“ But Uncle George always says 
keep on the right , side of the 
police, so what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“I know! He’ll be back at Fort 
X by this time. Let’s go to the 
Ferry Inn and ring him up. Even 
if we could move the Bounty by 
ourselves, we should have to let 
him know about it. He’d have a 
fit if he saw we were missing.” 

W* used the public callbox at 
the inn, and got through to 
Uncle George’s secretary at Fort 


X. We were told that Uncle 
George himself had telephoned to 
say that he'would be there by mid¬ 
morning, adding that he wanted 
some special equipment got ready 
for a test. 

The secretary was quite worried 
because Uncle had not yet 
appeared. It was not easy, to ex¬ 
plain about being turned out of 
our mooring, but in the end We got 
the secretary to agree to send a 
message back to the inn telling us 
what Uncle George would like us 
to do. 

“Who owns the' land?” we 
asked the innkeeper. 

“Well, it’s Tom Terry who 
farms it, but, of course, it’s owned 
by the Blackmead Abbey people 
and if you ask me they’re a rum 
lot.” 

A rum lot indeed! We bought 
some ginger beer and asked.a few 
more questions. But the innkeeper 
did not seem to be very interested 
in what he called the Blackmead 
Abbey crowd—or he had good 
reasons for not wishing to talk 
about them. 

To be continued 
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VICTORY STAMPS 

We offer the following unused sets: 

-- -. 

1 /- 
7Cl. 
3d. 
2 /- 
1/6 
2/4 
2/4 
9d. 
7d. 
8d. 
7d. 
2 /- 
9d. 


VS 49 St. Vincent ... 

VS 50 Seychelles ... . 

VS 51 ‘Sierra Leone. 

VS 52 Somaliland Protectorate 

VS 53 South Africa .. 

VS 54 Southern Rhodesia ••• 

VS 55 South West Africa 

VS 56 Swaziland ..■ 

VS 57 Tangier . 

VS 58 Trinidad & Tobago 
VS 59 Turks & Caicos Is. ... 

VS 60 Virgin Is. 

VS 61 Western Samoa . 

VS 62 Zanzibar ., 

VS 66 The above 14 gets for 15/-. 

VS 63 The complete unused Bet from the 62 
different - countrk*s - (164 stamps). 
VS 1 to VS 62 inclusive £3.0.0. 
Cash with order. Postage'3d. extra. 
When ordering please ask for a selection Of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 
ERRINGTON &. MARTIN 
(Dept. 570), South Hackney, London. 
TJ.9. England. Established 1SS0_ 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 

HOLY YEAR 

Thit really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will ba sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cant! tor 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS un¬ 
closing 2Sd. 
postago. 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN),2 Western Cardens, London,W.5 


lOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. 100, 9d. 

BR. UMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300, 6/6. TRIANGULARS : 10. 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50, lO/-. RAILWAY EX (JINKS : 
15, 1/3; 25, 2/3J 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/3; 25, 2/9. MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25.2/9. 
SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2Jd. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


STAMPS OH APPROVAL 

We have three main ranges of Approvals: 

1. B. Cols, (many mint). 

2. Great Britain only, 

3. U.S.A. only. 

Why not. ask for the sheets that interest you 
and receive by return a selection of the 
stamps YOU want. All are marked with 
LOWEST possible prices and remember—wo 
send post free ! 

BENNETT (C) - 

44 Darrel Road. Retford. Notts. 


Write for Approvals and How to Get 

[sot) STAMPS FREE j 

enclosing 2 Jd. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“ Leaping Well,” Crawley Down Road, 
Felbridgc, Sussex. 


INDIAN PICTORIALS 


You must have these 10 beautiful 
stamps depicting an Elephant, Dancer, 
Idol, Sculpture, etc. FREE to all ap¬ 
plicants sending 2 £d. postage and asking 
for my FIRST-CLASS APPROVALS. 


R. QODLEY (C N) 

29 Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. 


GEORGE VI CEYLON 

Eight splendid pictorial stamps from Ceylon, 
all of the late reign, .including Coronation, 
Royal pictorial. Victory, New Constitution 
(fine large stamp). Dominion Status (TWO— 
Lion Flag and late Prime Minister), Universal 
Postal Union, and the new set, only just 
issued,' sent free to all applicants for 
Approvals enclosing postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts 

ROYAL VISITS 

F Did YOU niiss my latest FREE offer c 
of TWO complete ROYAL VISITS “ 

R sets. Canada arid Southern Rhodesia n 
(Mint)? This is positively your** 

E LAST chance, so write at once ask- C 
ing for my FAMOUS. DISCOUNT ^ 
CT APPROVALS, enclosing 3d. postage. C 

•BERNARD E. SHERWOOD c 
(10/CN) 11-13, PHILIP RD., IPSWICH 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(All Different) 


10 Albania 1/3 

50 Algeria 2/6 

50 Australia 2/- 

200 Austria 3/6 

25 Belgiau Cols. 2/3 


100 Belgium 
50 Bohemia 
100 Canada 
25 Ceylon 
100 China 
25 Colombia 
25 Cyprus 
50 Czech 
100 Denmark 


!/• 

1 /- 
4/8. 
1/3 
1/3 
1 /• 
3/9 
1/3 
1/6 


100 Finland 3/6 
25 Flowers 4/9 
50 French Cols. 1/3 


50 Morocco 
100 Germany 
50 Holland 
100 Hungary 
25 It. Cols. 

25 Jamaica 
25 Locomotives 2/3 
25 Malta 2/6 

50 New Zealand 2/6 
25 Philippines 1/6 
100 Switzerland 2/6 


' 2/6 
1 /- 
I/- • 
If* 
2 /- 
2 /- 


WHOLK WORLD: 250. 1/10; 300, 2/4; 
500,4/6; 1,000.9/-; 2,000,22/6. POSTAGE 
2Jd. EXTRA. Full list of packets, albums, 
accessories, and New Issues of the World 
FREE on request. ■*.-. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford St., London, W.C.l 
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BIRDS THAT COME 
TO TOWN 

Bird visitors to the London area 
are increasing, and birds usually 
associated with woods, moorlands, 
and lonely sea-coasts are among 
those which breed within a few 
miles of the City, or visit its 
.‘treets and rooftops. 

These are the conclusions of 
more than 300 bird-watchers who 
have contributed to a report on 
London bird life by the London 
Natural History Society. 

Among the more surprising 
sights recorded by these observers 
were: 

A male and a female Black Red¬ 
start feeding two young offspring 
on a gravestone at Brompton 
Cemetery. 

A pair of Herons nesting at 
Walthamstow. 

A Goldcrcst, Britain's -smallest 
bird, in Battersea Park. 

A Little Owl at Marylcbone 
Station. 

A Goldfinch in Fetter Lane. 

• A Turnstone (a‘small wader 
normally seen on seaweed-covered 
rocks') on a bomb-site near Chelsea 
Old Church. “ 

A pair of Pied. Wagtails nesting 
at. Cripplcgate. 

Nightingales on Wandsworth 
Common. 

Observers’ notes on more than 
150 different species seen within 
20 miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
arc included in the report. 


THEY DEPEND ON IS 

To keep a pet is the ambition 
of many young people, ft is a 
grand hobby but, alas, some pets 
become a nuisance owing to their 
owners’ ignorance of how to look 
after them. 

An excellent sixpenny booklet 
called You and Your Pets has 
been published by the British 
Federation of 
Animal Wel¬ 
fare Societies. 

It tells begin¬ 
ners all they 
should know 
about cats, 
dogs, fish, 
finches, 
guinea - pigs, 
mice, ham¬ 
sters, hedgehogs, pigeons, rabbits, 
and tortoises. 

All young animal-lovers will 
find much to interest them in this 
little book. 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 There are only two: the duck¬ 

billed platypus and the echidna. 

2 Van. Tromp, the Dutch admiral. 
- i Africa. 

4 Out of date. 

5 A millionth part of a metre. 

0‘Between Australia "and New 
Guinea. 

7 A wide 

8 The Chubb Crater, N. Quebec. 


lllDDALLS TENTS 

Owing to a printer's error in our 
issue of April 26, the height of the 
Play Tent advertised by Messrs. 
Riddalls Sports & Games Ltd. 
(Dept. C N 2), 89 Tower Bridge 
Road, London, S.E. 1, appeared as 
2 feet. This should have read 
“height 5 feet.” These tents are 
ideal 1 for picnics, and light to carry. 
A full description is in the adver¬ 
tisement on page 4. 


'J'he football season at Wembley 
Stadium closes on Saturday, 
when, the Junior Championship of 
Great Britain will be decided. This 
competition, between teams repre¬ 
senting the National Association 
of Boys’ Clubs, the Army Cadet 
Force, the Sea Cadet Corps, and 
the Air Training Corps, was in¬ 
stituted in 1945. Saturday’s 
match will be between the Boys’ 
Clubs and the A.T.C. 


LIFE ON SARK 

The Channel Island of Sark, 
with a population of 563—about 
two to each acre—has just published 
its accounts for the first time. These 
reveal a very interesting picture <:f 
life on an island remote in many 
ways from the main stream of 
modern ideas. For instance, the 
law does not allow motor-cars, so 
transport is by bicycle, of which 
there are 173, or horses, of which 
there are 29. 

Owners of the eleven farm 
tractors pay an annual tax of £2 
each. Dogs are taxed at 2s. 6d. 
each, though bitches may be kept 
only by La Dame, the wife of the 
Seigneur or head of the island. 


\Yhile. Mr. B. E. Wood, of 
Sutton Coldfield, was winning 
the Midland Counties Chess cham¬ 
pionship recently, his 14-year-old 
daughter Margaret was winning 
the British girls' chess champion¬ 
ship. 

In the first round of the boys’ 
chess championship at Hastings, 
which ended in a triple tie, the 
first match was finished in 3i 
minutes. 


OLD POULTRY 

The National Institute of 
Poultry Husbandry at Newport, 
Shropshire, has begun a collection 
of old breeds of fowl, which it is 
believed will be the only one of its 
kind in Britain. 

The collection, will not only pre¬ 
serve the breeds against extinction 
but will be available for scientific 
study and instruction. 

Among the old favourites to be 
included will be breeds with such 
picturesque names as Golden Pen¬ 
cilled Hamburgh, Pile Old English 
Game. Partridge Cochin, - Black- 
Rcd Old English Game, Light 
Brahma, Black Orpington, and 
Silver-grey Dorking. ■ , 


^nother great international 
motor-racing meeting will be 
held on Saturday at Silverstone, 
Northants, where many leading 
European and British drivers will 
be competing. Much interest will 
be centred on 23-year-old Michael 
Hawthorn, who recently won two 
races in his first senior meeting. 

JJlindreds of soccer players are 
■ about to go on tour. Among 
them will be an English inter¬ 
national party who have matches 
in Italy, Austria, and Switzerland. 
Several of our best-known clubs 
will be travelling great distances, 
including Tottenham Hotspur, who 
leave shortly for a six-week tour 
of Canada. 

gANDY Tait has been masseur and 
baggage man to the Surrey 
County cricketers for more than 
20 years, and to show appreciation 
the club has granted him a testi¬ 
monial this summer. The Surrey 
players aim to produce 4000 com¬ 
plete sets of autographs, which 
will be sold to swell the fund. 

Two unusual methods of deciding 
football matches occurred re¬ 
cently. One was at Amsterdam 
where, the two teams still being 
level after extra time, the referee 
awarded each side three penalties 
and one of them was missed. The 
other match was in the youth 
tournament at Barcelona, when 
England and Austria were 5-5 and 
the referee produced a coin and 
they tossed for the match. 

I \yno will be the first man to 
throw the hammer 200 feet? 
Many experts predict it will be 

! Dr. Euan Douglas of Edinburgh, 
who recently has twice exceeded 
190 feet in training. His British 
record, made only last year, is 
179 feet 10 inches. 

goME idea of the tremendous ex¬ 
pense of staging the Olympic 
Games can be gathered from the 
announcement in Helsinki that 
special flags of the 72 competing 
nations wdl cost £9400. 


At the double 



Walter Ilcsketh, national cross¬ 
country champion, combines 
athletics with juggling — and 
trains for both at the same time 
oil the running track. 

i • 

! Although she won a scholarship 
to learn ballet at the Royal 
Academy of Dancing, 13-year-old 
Carole Ann Potter of Birmingham 
decided to be a skater. Her choice 
! was justified recently when she 
was second in the British junior 
figure skating championships at 
Brighton. 

J^epore the war Britain’s leading 
hammer-thrower was Malcolm 
Nokes. In the recent L.A.C. 
Schools Championships, his six- 
foot-four son won the weight pul 
with a distance of 45 feet 11^ 
inches. The proud father who 
measured this fine throw is now a 
housemaster at Harrow, where his 
son is a pupil. 

jgtLLY Wrigiit, captain of Eng¬ 
land and Wolverhampton 
Wanderers, has been elected Foot¬ 
baller of the Year by (he Football 
Writers’ Association. 



CREAT SALE OFFER BRITISH ARMY 



RIDGE 
TENT 

Carriage, etc., 1/- £2*15«0 

BRAND-NEW. A ridge Tent 
with walls, 1939 prices. Com¬ 
plete all accessories. Backed in 
valise. Ideal for cyclists, 
campers, etc. popular size, 
length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base 
X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide X 12 in. -Avails. £2.15.0. 
Sent for 6,’- and 6,’- monthly. 
With fly-sheet, £3.12.6. Sent 
for 15/« and 9 ; 9 monthly. 
Both Carr. 1/-. All colours. 



BRAND- 
NEW 
RIDCE 
TENT 

SENT FOR 

l’28'6 

CASH PRICE £9.12.6 

Extends 10 ft. x 6 ft. X 6 ft. 
Walls 3 ft. Finest value offered. 
KeaT waterproof canvas. Port¬ 
able, put very stout cloth. 
Complete in valise. Cash price 
£9.12.6 or sent for 28/6 
fbpoMC ami 25/- monthly. 
Carria go, etc., 5/-. Other models. 



MICROSCOPE 


3/9 


CQMBMD m m mmk us jl, 

W! luinu/ AHD ekguND smr 

Excellent quality rubber¬ 
ised. iiarantec«| water¬ 
proof. While cambric 
sleeping co a er. 
<*.'■« Uompbde with 

tape, etc. size 
9 ft. by 3 ft. Weight 
3 lb. Cash 18 9 or sent for 3 6 deposit 
and 3/- monthly. Kapok tilled 45 - or sent 
for 7/6 deposit, and 6/6 monthly. Both 
post, etc., 1 /-. 



UNUSED W.AAF. OFFICERS' 

Tailored 

BLOUSES 


10/11 

Post 7d. 


These attractive -silky- 
Poplin Blouses in a Ijeauli- 
fill shade of l\ile Blue, 
were spuria 1 W. A. A. F. 

Officers’ issue. Smartly 
rut and made from high-grade silky Poplin. 
Double cull's and collar. With or without 
pockets. • Sizes 32 to 42. 



4 0 Times 
Magnifies- 

Hilt den ° worlds Posc 6d - 
before your eyes. See the 
mystery of animalcule in 
stagnant water, blood cells 
in tadpoles, bacteria, even 
A BEK'S KNEES. Study 
cloth, seeds, stamps, or 
examine any article of in- 
_ terest microscopically. 

NEW DAY & NIGHT NAVAL TAPER MODEL 

GERMAN 
VISLANDER 

SENT 

FOR I'D 

CASH PRICE 55 - 

Full size Binocular 
made with the 
famous tier m an 
light alloy, making 
it a portable popu¬ 
lar weight. Adjustable,to eye width.* rover- 
ful lenses x 40 mm.'Object lenses, centra 
focus. Height 6 in., width 5 in. Sent lor 
7/6 deposit. Balance 7 - monthly." Com- 
llete in saddler-made case with leather slings.- 

OFFICERS’ COLLAPSIBLE 

PORTABLE BATH 





PURE RUBBER 
NOT FABRIC 


'Post etc 

71 


A wonderful air cushion, folds up for (lie 
pocket, inflated in a few , seconds, making 
hardest form of seal com fold aide ni;d soft. 
For holidays, motorists, sports, Lnaltds or 
office use. 3 for 15/-, post fr<-\ 


Brand-new Surplus Stock, British Army 
Officers’ issue.. When open on excellent baili 
can ho obtained. Practical size, closes and 
folds to- 35 inches long to 15 inches circum¬ 
ference. The collapsible frame is made of 
hard polished wood with"' mffial unions and 
ilio container is genuine Army-duck canvas 
For bed sitting room, caravan, campers, etc. 
ONLY BE QUICK. Also adjusts as wash 
stand. 


Binoculars, Tents, Camping Equipment, Clothing, Telescopes, etc. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF 1,000 OTHER BARGAINS. CASH OR TERMS 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N./20.) 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough. Junction, London, S.E.5 

Open All Saturday :: Clewed i p.m. Wednesday Callers \Vcl.omc. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2ld. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C A'), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.I 6 


1/~Tf 'JP C 1 A real Hand labored Kilt 

I. O is the ideal birthday present. 

But let it be a real Kilt, 
hand pleated, hand sewn, and hand pressed. 
We make Kills for men and women, boys 
and girls. Send stamped, addressed envelope 
and give height if for adult, and age and 
height if for children. Also what shade of 
tartan favoured. The more details the belter. 

J. MacDAVID & SON ” 
KILT MAKERS. CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 



SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


Complete with Lamp, Stand, Horse Key, span 
filters, etc., in ineial case 8;/ X Ci“ X 3 
Kasily converted into Spot Lamp; eto. Supplied 
separately, spare iinllis 1/3 cacll. I*. & 1*. 6 m. 
Balt cries 9d. each. 1*. & 1*. 9d- Battery 
Bulb 2/-. 1\ & 1*. 1/3. 

If rife /or Tree List. 

Claude Rye ltd.VT^! 

895-921 Fulham Road, London, S.W.6. 


W6 


fcSALL OtAHIIMU 
ROLLER SKATES 

Extension model 
from 81" to 10J", 
self stocriii.ij 
chassis mounted on 
■oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber ctisli- 

_ Ten?. Adjustable-foe 

clamps and ankio straps. -For pair. 9*) f/1 
Double Ball Bearing Wheels, l’osl paid; «>*-P t) 

Mark Shrank, Ltd., 18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 

Send fnt rnlnlonnd ol snorts. tans and 



AMAZING 
VALUE! 

Comprises 6 
ft. varnished 
lied complete 
with 5 Acces¬ 
sories (as 
shown) put- 
chased l»e loro 
enormous 
rise, enabling 
ns to offer 
at this re- 
m a r k a b l y 
low price ot 
5/11 (post 
Gil.),. Send 

NOW 6/5 P.O. (address below) 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 


6,003 Revs, 
per Min. 




2^11 



Comprises AI.L 
rtssnry parts and 
metal base for simple 
"assembly to mike this working 
Electric Motor. Great technical, instructive 
and entertaining hoy’s toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 


UKELELE 


NEW. 

U.S.A. 

Be popular everywhere. 
Ideal for Campc, Parties, 
Holidays. 

WITH FREE SELF 


5 '- 



Without 

Earphones 


DEPOSIT 
REAL RADIO 

20 '- 


AND 

PAY OFF 
DE LUXE 
CRYSTAL SET 


Including O n f m 
’phones 


TUTOR 


teaches you to play in J 
hour. No musical know¬ 
ledge required. NOT A 
O Y — RE A E 
. MUSICAL INSTRU¬ 
MENT. For all a«es. 
Full size as used by 
professionals. Strong 
styrene material. 

\oo raw™. 

) £- £J D Mellow 
w t o u e 
J.ovely to look at. 
l’nst & Fkg. 3--. C.O.l). 1/- ex. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS 


REAL RADIO RECEPTION— 
NOT A TOY! Earphones essent 
Ideal lor Bedrooms, Invalids, Private 
.J-isleiiiiitr, Badm-minded boys, etc. 

No Electricity, No Batteries. 
4 x 2” X 4 '. Plus 1/6 post and 
pkg. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 



HIGH POWER TELESCOPES 


Plus 3 magni¬ 
fication. 12’' long 
complete wiili lens 
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MAMA LAID \ IN WAIT FOR JACKO 


SOMETHING MISSING 

“ J've lost my umbrella,” said the 
absent-minded old gentleman 
to his friend. 

“When did you miss it?” in¬ 
quired the friend. 

“When I put my hand up to 
close it after it had stopped rain¬ 
ing,” replied the old gentleman. 

Lazy Kater 

QROANED a lazy young scholar 
named Kater: 

“/ arrive at school later and later. 
A cause for distress. 

For I learn less and less; 

And my whackings grow greater 
and greater." 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-east. In the 
morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
low in the 
• §8^8t ljllP8S cast. The pic- 
IPtSIM ture shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen at 
8 o’clock on 
Friday evening, May 9. 

Sammy Simple 

gAMMY Simple almost drowned at 
his first attempt to swim. He 
has vowed that he will not enter 
the water again until he has 
mastered the. art. 




■ W hat a bit of luck,” thought Jacko 
when he spied some oranges. 

Hidden castles 

The names of four famous 
English castles are concealed in the 
following verse, one in each line. 
See if you can find them. 

Jn driving winds or pelting rain. 
With ever constant strength 
and grit. 

He plodded over hill and dale . . . 
Then, with a run, delivered it. 

Answer next week 

PITHY PROVERB 

m jests at scars that never felt a 
wound. 

Fliddle in rhyme 
]yj Y first is used in making bread, 
My second's very gay. 

My whole’s a bird with speckled 
breast. 

Which builds its nest in May. 

Answer next week 


But it was a bit of bad_ luck, for 
mother also had. her eye on them. 

UNFAMILIAR 

^ proud father had invited his 
friend to see a painting of a 
sunset by his daughter. 

“She studied abroad,” an¬ 
nounced the father. 

“Ah, that explains it," cried the 
friend. “I’ve never seen a sunset 
like that in this country.” 

Action 

JMis is the month of MAY, 
And Spring is at her best; 
There’s joy in every day. 

Life's good, and full of zest. 
Be strong, my friend, and say 
To every single pal 
That this glad month of MAY 
Is just the month for SHALL. 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


J)ora Dabchick stood up in 
her nest with a sigh of 
relief. . “Thank goodness my 
eggs will be hatched by to¬ 
morrow,” she thought, pecking 
some of the weeds from the 
nest-side and laying them over 
the eggs to hide them and keep 
them warm while she went off 
to. feed. 

And, sure enough, next 
morning very early, Dora heard 
a faint cheep¬ 
ing and tapping 
coming from 
the eggs. Pre¬ 
sently, with a 
crick - crackle, 
the shells 
broke, and out 
climbed four 
fluffy brown 
chicks. 

. With bright 
little eyes they 
gazed around 
at the lake on 
w'hich their 
floating nest 
was built, and 

on which other dabchicks were 
swimming and diving. And 
soon all the four, were cheep¬ 
ing: “Can we learn to swim 
and dive, too?” 

“Not until your father 
comes,” said Dora decidedly. 
And luckily, just then he did 
pop up right alongside the 
nest. 

“Swimming and diving? 
Yes, of course. Very impor- 


The swimming lesson 

tant,” he agreed. “You take 
two. and I’ll take'two,” he said 
to his wife. “And off we’ll go.” 

So Dora plopped down into 
the water beside him and 
called: “Climb on our backs, 
and sit tight.” 

. Quickly the chicks did so, 
and with two each on board, 
the proud parents swam off. 
And when the little ones were 
used to the 



sensation, their 
parents said: 
“Now!”. 

Down they 
dived beneath 
the surface; and 
down went the 
chicks, too. 
But only a little 
way. They 
quickly bobbed 
up again, and 
then began 
paddling hard 
with their tiny 
feet. 

“Why!” they 
cheeped ex¬ 
citedly. “We’re 
swimming, too. Look!” 

“Well done,” said their 
parents encouragingly as they, 
too, popped upagain beside their 
children. “Swim a little longer, 
then climb on our backs for a 
rest.” 

And so, daily, these lessons 
went on, till the chicks needed 
no more rests on the backs of 
their parents. 

Jane Thornicroft 



JM much prefer to run a mile, 

Than stop to stroke a crocodile. 
Such a pet I could not covet— 

I feel quite sure I’d never love it. 

pcipJT tfP:B\§JCEPSira^ 

■ tgj' • CHAIN. QUIZ ■ 1 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first tivo 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Rare African animal related 
to the giraffe, but with shorter 
neck; discovered in 1901; lives in 
forest country. 

2. Italian city with an ancient 
university and a famous leaning 
tower ; . Galileo dropped various 
things from this tower to prove his 
theory of the motion of falling 
bodies. . 

3. Group of Pacific islands; 
R. L. Stevenson spent the last 
years of his life on one island of 
the group. 

4. Member of Scott's Polar 
party; feeling that his weakness 
was holding his comrades back 
from safety, he walked out in a 
blizzard and did not return. 

Answer next week 


Then he had to cut them up. “ Don’t 
even like marmalade,” he wailed. 

Riildle-my-town 

]yjy first is in crowd, not in 
throng, 

My second in error and wrong ; 
My third is in bake, not in brew ; 
My fourth is in vista and view ; 
My fifth is-in bend, not in break; 
My last is in forge, not in fake. 
Now here’s a peculiar thing: 

A town that's all Tight in a wing! 

Answer next week 

OUT 

He went to make a mighty hit 
at cricket. 

He did not hit the ball ; that hit 
his wicket. 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
different meanings. What are they? 

r JnE -r was hidden by the 

haze, 

Jack halted on the track. 

“I’m sorry,” said he to his - 

“We simply must turn back.” 

nos 'uns 


He Childrens Newsfrafrer, May /0, 1952 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

THE_ GQLDEN-BACK. Some¬ 
thing.moved in the lush grass sur¬ 
rounding the Long-pond. 

“It's only a frog,” said Don re¬ 
assuringly to Ann. The creature 
suddenly appeared, travelling over 
the ground with an odd, running 
motion. “I believe it's a toad 
after all,” Don exclaimed. “I’ve 
never seen one like it before.” 

Master Toad was nearly three 
inches long, with a golden line 
down its dark olive back. 

“It is a natterjack toad,” said 
Farmer Gray, joining the children. 
“They are smaller than common 
toads, and more agile. In the 
breeding season natterjacks de¬ 
velop vocal sacs which enable 
them to croak lustily. An alterna¬ 
tive name is ‘ Golden-back.’ ” 

Not half 

tJtiOMAS had spent most of his 
pocket money but he was 
nevertheless trying to get into the 
cinema. “Suppose 1 close one 
eye,” he said to the manager, “can 
I go in for half price?” 

The manager replied: “No, it 
you are going to close one eye 
you'll have to pay double, because 
you will take twice as long to sec 
the film.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


What ant I? 

Atlas 

RidtUe*iiiy-!own 

Hove, (s-IIove-I) 

Chain Quiz 

Wa^p, Sparta,Tate, 
tennis 
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puzzle Comer 


Can You M 
find the \ 





gardener’s 

tools ? 


There are seven gardening imple¬ 
ments hidden in the picture below. 
How many can you find? 
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JJVALTINEYS are among the 
v brightest and happiest of 
children. They know that 
‘Ovaltine’ is a delicious, ap¬ 
petizing drink and make it a 
golden’rule to drink this nourish¬ 
ing beverage every day. It is 
delightful with any meal and 
is a favourite bedtime drink with 
thousands of Ovaltineys. It 
helps to keep them strong and 
full of energy. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high- 
signs, signals and code. You can join 
the League and obtain your badge and 
the Official Rule Book (which also 
contains the words and music of the 
Ovaltiney songs), by sending a label 
from a tin of* Ovaltine* with your full 
name, address and age to: THE 
CHIEF OVALTINEY (Dept. 76), 
42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, 
W.l. 


Ovaltine 


The World's Most Popular 
Food Beverage 



Turn this upside down to find the 
correct answers. 
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